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H": is a MILTON BRADLEY combination 
that is a “favorite” in every grade from I 
to VIII. BOOKS ON CREATIVE ART, combined with the 
TEACHER’S MANUAL, present a complete art course for 
grade schools. Designed especially for the Teacher who is 
always seeking new and stimulating ideas and techniques in 
art education. 

EMBECO — The MILTON BRADLEY Wax Crayons — meet 
the most rigid requirements of all approved systems of color 
education. Brilliant in color, they are unsurpassed for their 
smooth marking and blending qualities. Available in 24 
assorted colors. 

Every item in the MILTON BRAD- 
LEY educational line is designed to 
assist you in conducting a successful 
art education program .. . a ‘“Teach- 
er’s Pet’ for every grade. 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO MILTON 
17 Fordham Rd. 3304 Arch St. 811 So. Wabash Ave. 
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oney is unimportant here'!! 


| his is the Land of Cockaigne. 


It’s a wonderful place where the houses 
are built of cake, and the shops are eager to 
give you their merchandise for free. 


Here, roast geese and other fowl wander 
about inviting folks to eat them. Here, 
buttered larks fall from the skiés like manna. 


Wonderful place Cockaigne ... this Land 
that’s always free from want . . . where 
business cycles are unknown . . . where 
money is unnecessary. 


A Vay, 


Only trouble is you won’t find this myth- 
ical place onany up-to-date map of the world. 


We live in a land blessed with plenty— 
true enough. But the rub is that we will 
always need hard cash to buy the things 
we want. 


You will need money to make a good 
down payment on a new home .. . to send 
the children to college when the time comes 
... or to keep well-supplied with fine food 
and little luxuries when it comes time toretire. 

One of the best ways you can assure your- 
self that you will have the money you need 
for the things you want later in life is to salt 


; away some of the money you now earn in 

on U. S. Savings Bonds. 

m I These Bonds are the safest in the world. 
the And they make money for you. Each $75 
for you save today will grow to $100 in just 10 

re) As years. 

ation So start saving now... the automatic 

way, on the Payroll Savings Plan where you 
neet work, or buy them regularly through your 
olor bank or post office. 

their 
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AUTOMATIC SAVING 
IS SURE SAVING- 
Land of Cockaigne (COCKAYNE). This is a modern U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 

artist’s idea of that delightful paradise which was part of 


the folklore of Europeans many, many centuries ago. 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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Now! 


Give Them the Best! 


Acme 


Hot Forged 
Tool Steel 
Trimmers 


ACME Hot Forged Tool 
Steel Trimmers provide 
every feature wanted by 
those seriously interested 
in sewing. The finest 
quality cutting edges ac- 
curately hand ground and 
comfort grip. 


THE ACME SHEAR CO. 

BRIDGEPORT 1, CONN. 

World’s Largest Manufacturer 
of Scissors 
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A sample of the cast from Patty Sue’s Birthday Party, 
including the main characters and one from each chorus. 


Another Operetta 


GRETCHEN GRIMM 
Director of Art, Campus School, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


The OPERETTA, “Patty 
Sue’s Birthday Party,” proved to us 
to be a fine type of musical play for 
children from age five to nine or 
grades Kindergarten, Two, 
Three and Four. 


One, 


The book, lyrics and music were 
written by Maude Orita Wallace, 
and is published by The Willis 
Music Company of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

It is a unison operetta in one act 
for the elementary grades. A 
Rhythm Band may participate. The 
time of the performance is one 
hour, and the list of characters is so 
flexible that all children may be 
used. 

This little musical play is the story 
of a little girl who is given a birthday 
party by her mother. Mother asks, 
“Hop o’ My Thumb,” the village 
cut-up, to act as announcer. She 


invites all such characters out of 


story-book-land as the Old Woman 
in the Shoe, her children, Old King 


Cole, the Pirates, Candy Sticks, 


Flowers, Aviators, and many oth- 
ers. You can see how these different 
groups could fit for First grade girls’ 
chorus, Third grade boys’ chorus, 
etc. The setting is in the garden at 
Patty Sue’s home. As the curtain 


the chorus arrives at the 
party, take their places, and all the 
little colorful people appear, 
introduced by “Hop O’ 
Thumb,” entertain, and have 
at the party. 

The first our 
situation is to choose an operetta 
wherein all children may partici- 
pate. The enrollment of our Kin- 
dergarten and Grades One through 
Four is about one hundred twenty- 
five or more and every single child 
in that school had a costume and a 
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are 
My 


fun 


consideration in 


Three children from 


Parade. 


the Midget 


Jack and Jill from Patty Sue’s Birth- 
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major or minor part. This, to us, is 
the most important factor in a 
production. No child is left out and 
no child is led to believe anyone’s 
role is more important than his. 
Each child has a costume and each 
child has at least one important 
responsibility. 


Of second consideration, we look 
for a musical play which will in- 
terest the children as well as suit 
their level of musical and dramatic 
ability. 

Because of our desire to include 
Kindergarten through Grade Four, 
our next lookout is for this level of 
simplicity. Here we often find 
snags, as it is hard to keep Fourth 
Grade children interested in some- 
thing still simple enough for Kin- 
dergarten age to understand and to 
sing. Our choice always evolves 
itself into our giving the simplest 
chorus to the Kindergarten and the 
leading parts to Grade Four. 


I almost believe a next important 
factor in selection is length of op- 
eretta. For these young children, 
we much prefer a one-act play. 
They are too young and (on the 
day of the performance) too excited 
And we 
constantly bear in mind that this is 
a childs’ performance and not a 
“teacher's.” Also, one hour of 
entertainment is the very limit for 
length of time. 


to do good stage changes. 


Quality, rather 
than quantity, is the aim. Neither 
children nor adults appreciate more 
than an hour of musical play. 


When musical and dramatic needs 
are suited and time element is 
appropriate, the staging and costum- 
ing is considered. Every child must 
be on the stage at one time or an- 
other, and it is almost imperative 
that all be on together for at least a 
finale and more often if possible. 
‘Therefore, on our stage as on most, 
we could include only the very 
necessary Objects of scenery so as to 
preserve our space for the children. 


To even further the stage advan- 
tage we added an extra apron to the 
front of the stage and used stage- 
lights, spot lights, and speaker 
lights instead of foot lights. The 
children were practically standing 


on the audience. However, every 


child was visible for at least a few of 
the sixty minutes. 

We used the black back drops 
all the way around the stage, a 


little white picket fence and the 
Old King Cole’s throne in the back, 
a cardboard painted and decorated 
shoe on the right (actually used by 


4 
| 


6 


the children) and balanced by the 
choir benches and chairs on the left. 
All carpentry, painting, flower mak- 
ing and arranging was done by 
upper grade children. Because the 
fence, Old King Cole’s throne, the 
Old Shoe and Patty Sue’s wagon 
were decorated with paper flowers, 
all upper grade children were busy 
for weeks in advance. If they 
didn’t know before, they really 
learned how to make attractive and 
' varied colored paper flowers and 
also to arrange them. 

The costuming of this operetta 
was given mainly to the mothers. 
I urged that they should be simple 
and inexpensive. If anything is 
discouraging to a teacher it is in- 
activity or over-activity on the part 
of the mother. Teachers and chil- 
dren work hard on a performance 
such as this. The least a mother can 
do is to co-operate with the costume 
making — as uniform as possible. 
Individual home room _ teachers 
planned and made the First chorus 
outfits and mothers carried on. 
Only in two or three cases did we 
have to make a costume at school, 
and in those cases it was done by 
the Seventh or Eighth grade girls in 
sewing class. 

When I speak of over-activity of 
a parent, I refer to those who con- 
sider their child more important 
than any of the other one hundred 
twenty-five children, which every 
time only defeats our purpose, 
which is the inclusion of everyone 
for a co-operative enterprise. We 
find, to our joy, that this sort of 
thing appears less and less each 
year. We want to constantly hold 
in mind and teach others that our 
aim in these shows is neither a child 
nor teacher “show off.” It is not 
a feating of one child or two or 
three. It is a project for all children 
to work on as they will later in life 
work together as citizens on a city 
project. And through this devel- 
oped project, they will learn toler- 
ance, open mindedness, a sense of 
responsibility, and co-operative 
working-togetherness. 

I should conclude this article by 
telling how we ended the operetta. 
The father of one of the chorus 
members is a baker. He supplied us 
with a large and beautiful real cake. 
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Place: Garden at Patty Sue’s Home 
Time: Afternoon 

Cast Of Characters: 


Old Kinz 
Man with the Bowl eeeeeeesececes 


Patty Sue’s Birthday Party 
An Operetta 


By MAUDE ORITA WALLACE 


Presented by Kindergarten and Grades 1 through 4 
Campus School — Eau Claire State Teachers College 


March 4, 1948 — 7:30 P. M. 


Performance given by permission of The Willis Music Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio — Publishers and Copyright Owners 


er Mother 


Brad 


.-Susan Duax 
Bradley Gordon 


Tronsdal 


Richard Heimstead 
Forbes Martinson 
Willie Wahl 


Man with the Vaughn Mathews 
Kirk Clark Bartley Helmstead 
Two Small Boys to Draw Patty Sue's Coach Jack Grewe Donald Huntington 
eeee-James Kolka Thomas Leiser 
ayne Clark Donald Gustafson 
Robert Mason Peter Mohalt 
Sticks of Candy... Edward Benedict William Bing 
Robert Culver John Hibbard 
Peter Ihle John Larson 
oe Lind James Linderman 
arcello Marvelli William McIntyre 
Erik Midelfart John Quella 
Richard Rosen Allen Sigal 
J. S. Tier Timothy Welch 
Charles Ahlberg Steven Bing 
ohn Burmeister John Franck 
ark Hanson John Hoffman 
Curtis Hutchens Paul Klement 
George Long Paul Martinson 
Michael Regner Roger Robinson 
Peter Solheim 
Little Flowers Jane Atkinson Linda Boortz 
Roberta Hauke Susan Kelly 
Annette Letandre Suzanne Linton 
sory McCarthy Jean Phillips 
Sarah Riley Sally Saxon 
oan Yates Barbara Aberg 
ane Close Lynn Christensen 
dence Larson Elsie Kolka 
Margaret Sykes Judith Mautz 
seeesee . Karene Heimstead Lois Rindal 
Midget Parade ..cccccccccccccccccccscccesss- Suzanne Quella Virginia Lind 
Sarah Yates Sandra Caffee 
eanne Flyte Monica Buckley 
ohanna Trondeal Annette Hanson 
oan Kay Peterson 
arlan Bahr 


Stephen Williams 


Walter Taft 

Jackie Horner ee--Michael Riley 

Miss Muffett Margo Lederer 

Jack and Jill .....sceccccecccececececsececes Carole Bliss—Jill Stevie Gordon—Jack 

Puss Charles Amundson 

Boy Blue... ---Jan Bliss 

Tom, The Piper's Som. Thomas Gordon 

Red Ridémg Hood Judy Balow 

Judy Franck 

Party Nancy Gustafson Jo Katherine Tier 
Richard Kennedy Billy Bradford 
David Culver Walter Flyte 
Cynthia Long Tim Henke 
Katie McIntyre Lynn Nester 
Vaughn Mathews Nancy Hovey 
Kathleen Stallard a Pa 
Betsy Proctor Carol Schute 
Rachel Slock 

ee Tender Krust Baking Co. 

Thanks to ....College Dramatics, Art, Physical Ed., Departments. 


The Program for Patty Sue’s Birthday Party 


This was a complete surprise to the 
children. The climax of the play 
arrives with the little chefs bringing 
in Patty Sue’s Birthday cake. The 
children didn’t have to act when 


they saw that huge beautiful, real 
birthday cake arrive at the party. 
And yes — every child had a taste 
and lots and lots of fun. So did the 
teachers and the parents! 
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Wood Candlesticks 


JESSIE TODD, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


Tuese candlesticks were made 
by children in grade two. Grade 
children can make them easily. 
The little sections holding the can- 
dles are cores from rolls of wire 
screening. These wood cones are 
found inside rolls of wrapping paper 
also. Three of these were glued on 
a piece of wood. Wood from grocery 
boxes or the kindling pile can be cut 
the desired size. 


Notice how the difference in size 
of the two wood bases makes the 
effect quite different. 


Children should have many 
choices in school. Here, then, is an 
opportunity to choose the size of the 
base. Then, too, one can choose 
whether the candle holder units 


shall be placed so that the small end 
is up or so that the larger end is at 
the top. Each child can choose his 
own color scheme. We say a lot 
about dark and light colors and 
encourage children to use some light 
and some dark colors so that their 
designs show in a definite way. We 
encourage them to make designs of 
zigzags, dots and stripes. These 
forms of design usually suit an 
object. If not, limited children 
often paint their initials very large 
and call that the decoration. 

Children like wood candlesticks 
because they can take them home 
for presents for Mother’s Day, 
Father’s Day, anniversaries and 
birthdays, and for holiday use. 

The entire candle holder was 


painted with thin tempera paint. 
When this was dry, colored tempera 
paint was used to decorate it. This 
tempera paint decoration was put on 
with rather thick tempera paint. 


Children have many opportuni- 
ties to choose when they make these 
candlesticks. The wise teacher will 
put dark candles in a candleholder 
and have the children look at the 
effect. Then she will have some 
child take out the dark candles and 
put in white or some light colored 
candles in it. Then she will ask 
which effect they like best. 


She will also give them the choice 
between long candles and short ones, 
and between candles of different 
colors. 
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Rainy Day Pictures 


ANNA DUNSER 


Director of Art, Maplewood-Richmond Heights Schools, Maplewood, Mo. 


Every teacher has known the 


problem of rainy day activities, 


when her pupils cannot get out of 


doors to work off their surplus en- 
ergy. Some indoor occupation must 
be provided which will satisfy their 
desire for action and fun. 

One fifth grade teacher found the 
following art lesson helpful, and it 
would, no doubt, be just as success- 
ful in any other grade. She gave 
each child a sheet of drawing paper 
and a She 


box of 


crayons. then 


asked them to make a picture of 


people out on the streets or roads, 
on a cloudy day. The people were 
to be represented as expecting rain, 
but no rain had yet fallen. The 
teacher and the children discussed 
the possibilities for a short time. 


They mentioned people in bright- 
colored rain coats and caps. The 
people carried umbrellas unopened. 

The fact that the figures were well 
covered with rain coats and capes 
give the pupils added confidence in 
the drawing of people. No exact 
proportions were necessary or de- 
sired. The children started on their 
work and succeeded in giving the 
impression of an approaching storm, 
strong winds, and fear of thunder 
and lightening. 

The children worked on their pic- 
tures for about thirty minutes, for 
they thought of more and more de- 
tails to add which would give the 
proper atmosphere. Some of the 
children represented people out wait- 
ing for buses, and the buses could 


be seen in the background. Some 
people in the pictures were repre- 
sented on city streets with buildings 
in the background. One _ picture 
showed a boy, on a sidewalk, bounc- 
ing his ball with hand and 
swinging his umbrella about with 
the other . 
livious of 


one 


and apparently ob- 
the approaching rain. 

When most of the pictures were 
completed the told the 
children that now the people in 
their pictures were all ready for 
rain. She said that now 
would come down on them. 

“I will switch off the electric 
light and that will be the signal 
and the rain will begin to fall — in 
your pictures. When I switch on the 


lights again the rain will cease sud- 


teacher 


the rain 
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denly.”” (In a school where there are 
no electric lights the teacher may 
lower a shade to indicate the begin- 
ning of the falling rain and raise the 
curtain as the signal for the sudden 
stop.) 

Nothing was said to the children 
regarding the manner of putting the 
falling rain into their pictures, or 
that they should put it in at all. 


one boy began to put in raindrops, 
with taps of his crayon. 

“T hear the first raindrops,” said 
the teacher. The other children 
began to bang in the raindrops. 

“Now it is raining hard,” re- 
marked the teacher. With that 
encouragement, there was a regular 
hail storm. The children were hav- 
ing a wildly hilarious time. The 


minute or two — as long as she 
could take it — then turned on the 
lights. The rain ceased suddenly. 
The effect was that of a real storm 
with the quiet that follows. 


This lesson gives an opportunity 
to transfer emotional reaction to 
outward expression, something that 
we work for throughout all art 


When the lights were turned off, teacher let them continue for a__ lessons. 


Some December Birthdays 


to Remember 
HELEN C. LARGE 


Eli Whitney 


When Eli was a small boy he wanted to see why his 
Father’s silver watch ticked, so he took it apart and he 
succeeded so well he put it together again without his 
Father ever knowing it had been taken apart. He was a 
real inventor. He was born in Westboro, Massachu- 
setts, on December 8, 1765. He was graduated from 
Yale in 1792 and at this time went to the South as a 
tutor. While in the South he became interested in the 
problem of separating cotton from its seed, a hard task 
when done by hand. He invented a machine that 
cleaned fifty pounds a day. He also secured a patent for 
firearms and on this invention he made a small fortune. 


Joel Chandler Harris 


Joel Chandler Harris started his literary career at the 
age of 13 when he went to work as a printer’s apprentice, 
often printing items that he composed in his spare time. 
He was born on December 9, 1848, at Eatonton, 
Georgia. 


He became an American journalist and author of 
stories depicting Southern life, among them Uncle 
Remus, His Songs and Sayings, History of Georgia, 
The Runaway and Mingo. 

His stories gave a vivid description of plantation life 
and delighted both children and adults. 


William Lloyd Garrison 

In order to pay for his education he was obliged to 
work by cutting wood and doing other odd jobs. He 
was born December 10, 1805, at Newburyport, Mas- 
sachusetts. He started his life work as a shoemaker’s 
helper at the age of 9. He became a printer’s apprentice 
and in this way became editor of several papers. He 
published the Liberator in 1831. 

He established the American Anti-Slavery Society. 
His violent attacks against slavery brought him bitter 
abuse and he was saved with difficulty from a Boston 
mob, but his principles made steady progress and his 
continual fight was one of the chief factors in freeing 
the slaves. 
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Phillips Brooks 


He was born in Boston, Massachusetts, December 13, 
1835. He studied theology and when he began to preach 
people flocked to hear him, he was such a fluent speaker. 

He was made bishop of Massachusetts in 1891. He 
was loved by persons of many races and is author of the 
Christmas hymn, “O Little Town of Bethlehem.” 


Edward Alexander MacDowell 


He was born in New York City, December 18, 1861. 
He became an American pianist and composer studying 
at the Paris Conservatory. He was professor of music 
in Columbia University. His hobbies were music and 
drawing. Among his works are four symphonic poems 
for orchestra and two orchestral suites, one of them, the 
Indian Suite, was based on themes from Siouan music. 
Many of his compositions came from his love for the 
outdoors. 


Mary A. Livermore 


She was born in Boston, Massachusetts, December 
19, 1821. When she was a very little girl she used to 
preach in the woodshed to a congregation of brothers, 
sisters and wooden sticks. After growing up she became 
an editor, teacher, author, as well as a reformer. She 
married a clergyman and often appeared on the lecture 
platform to plead for woman’s rights temperance, anti- 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
slavery and to beg for aid for the suffering soldiers 
during the Civil war. 


Clara Barton 


Clara was born in Oxford, Massachusetts, on Decem- 
ber 25, 1821. When a young girl she lived on her par- 
ents’ farm, where she learned to ride horseback, to 
plant potatoes, to cook, to sew and to nurse. 

She learned how to be ready for any emergency. 

At the outbreak of the Civil War, she obtained per- 
mission to go to the front with medical supplies. She 
was a very skillful nurse. Her practical knowledge, her 
courage, won for her the title of “Angel of the Battle- 
field.” 

After the war was over, she conducted a search for 
missing soldiers. Later she helped in any calamity that 
took place in all parts of the world. 


Woodrow Wilson 


Thomas Woodrow Wilson was born at Staunton, 
Virginia, on December 28, 1856. He was the son of a 
Presbyterian minister. As a boy he wanted to be a 
statesman. He became the president of Princeton 
University in 1902 and governor of New Jersey before 
serving two terms as President of the United States. 

His celebrated program for peace was called the 
“Fourteen Points” but he was unable to have it adopted 
although he worked very hard on it. 


Poems for Choral Speaking 


MARY LUCKEY SHARKEY 


The Christmas Trees 


High: 

I am a little fir tree, 

All sprayed as white as snow; 

My ssky-blue lights a-twinkling 
Cause me to softly glow. 


Low: 


I am a spicy pine tree, 

With ’lectric lights a-glow; 
Ornaments all over me! 
Trimmings both high and low! 


All: 


Hear the children’s gay chatter! 
Our size doesn’t really matter; 
It’s Christmas Spirit we bring, 

To make the whole world sing! 


The Rhythm Band 


Medium: 
I am a great big balsam, 
My branches I hold wide, 
So folks can decorate me — 
The Top Star is my pride! 
High: Low: 
be = Rhythm Band starts to the floor: 


“Ting, ting, ting,” the triangles say. 

“Tweet, tweet, tweet,” the bird 
whistles sing, 

Like real birdies on the wing. 


say; 


play. 


“Drap, drap, drap,” sticks tap on 


Cymbals ‘‘Clang!” as never before; 
“Zing, zing, zing,” the tambourines 


“Rat-a-tat-tat,” the small drums 


All: 


The xylophone sounds sweet and 
clear, 


We know the end is drawing near. 
Of all the things that we like best, 
The Rhythm Band leads all the rest. 
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The art class works as Hansel and Gretel are pictured on the stage. 


Let's Imagine 


A Music and Art Integration Play 
IRENE HAZEL, Art Director and RUTH DUNHAM, Music Supervisor, Caruthersville, Missour 


Characters: Teacher, Children Who Paint: 
Berenice, Joe, Dottie, Tommie, Ann, Sue, Harley. 
Story Book Characters (Living Pictures): Red 
Riding Hood, Hansel and Gretel, Robbin-a-Bob- 
bin, King and Queen, Miss Muffet, Cinderella 
(Cinderella and the Prince), Rumpelstiltskin 
(Rumpelstiltskin and the Miller’s Daughter). 

Setting: At School. 

Production Noles: 

The easels, stools and chairs are arranged so 
that the children who paint face the audience and 
their drawings cannot be seen. This group is on 
the floor in front of the stage, leaving the stage 
for the ‘‘Living Picture”’ groups. 

PAINTINGS: The paintings that have been 
previously painted are tacked on the drawing 
boards and a clean sheet of paper placed on top of 
each picture so the painting will not show. 

The costumes for the story book characters 
have to be ready early so the children who are 
these characters may pose in costume for the 
paintings to be made. Chalk, tempera and water 
colors or crayons may be used. The paintings 
should be large (at least 12x18). This may be 
worked out as an art project for different grades, 
allowing each grade to paint a different char- 
acter in costume, or it could be used for an as- 


signment for the high school. The best picture of 
each character is selected to use in the play. 
These have to be painted beforehand, as it would 
be impossible to complete the painting in the 
short time the play goes on. Too, this furnishes 
an incentive for an interesting art project. 


LIVING PICTURES: Story book characters that 
would be simple to portray should be chosen for 
the ‘“‘Living Pictures.”’ The backgrounds are 
done with colored chalk on mural paper, the 
strips of paper are fastened together with 
gummed tape. Nails are driven in the background 
screen and matching holes put in the background 
paper so that the backgrounds may be lifted off 
quickly between pictures. The nails are driven 
in the screen from the back so that the paper can 
be slipped off over the point rather than the 
nail head. 


MUSIC: The songs for the pictures are rhymes 
made up to fit familiar tunes. The songs are 
practiced in music class so that a few practices 
together with the play group will suffice. The 
chorus may be seated on the glee club risers to 
either side of the stage. They sing throughout 
the play. 


The teacher is on stage busily arranging art 
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The teacher helps a pupil while Miss Muffet is shown. 


supplies, drawing boards, etc., on a table at the 
upper left. 

The gong sounds and the children who paint 
come trooping in, giving greetings and selecting 
their art materials and drawing boards. They 
take their places, going through the business of 
getting ready to paint. 

Dottie comes skipping breathlessly in. 

Dottie: Oh, Miss Jones, I’m late, and I never want to 
be late on our painting day. 

Teacher: You are just in time, Dottie, we are just 
starting. Today, children, let’s imagine that you see 
your favorite:story-book characters and paint a picture 
just as you imagine them to be. The glee club will sing 
for-us and that wall help, both in rhythm and inspira- 
tion.; First we'll adi sing bur “Painting Song.” (Teacher 
leads the group in ‘singing! Painting Song.) 

Painting ‘and painting with brushes so light, 
Lovely color'so gayand:so bright. 
Now>> we 'painting:and having fun, too, 
Painting to musie and, singing to you. 
(Tune: “Dancing, Song,” pg. 116, Music Hour 
Second. Book.) 

Teacher;, All. think hard!;; What,story would you like 
to illustrate? (Everyone pantemimes thinking hard.) 
Berenice, what.is your choice? 

Berenice: ve always liked. Red. Riding Hood. Could 
L paint her? 

Teacher: Of course’ you. may. She will be charming. 
(Waalks over: ‘to: Berenice.) think}... . how would 
she look?; Wilk you painther.in the woods or at Grand- 
ma’s house? 

Berenice: I think I'd rather do the woods. 

(Teacher pantomimes directions ag stage curtain 
opeps on “Living Picture” of Red Riding Hood. Chorus 
sings: 

Tittle Miss Hed Riding, Hood, Went a- through 
the wood 

On her way to visit 

Such a lovely summer day, she picked the fbwers 
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The Prince fits the slipper on Cinderella. 


Isn’t she a little dear? 

(Tune: “‘Humoresque.’’) 

(The glee club hums through the songs again as this 
gives more time for the living picture to be shown.) 

(Teacher crosses to right, to Dottie, who is holding 
up her hand.) 

Dottie: Hansel and Gretel is my favorite story and I 
remember how much I liked the operetta, too. Do you 
think that would make a nice illustration, Miss Jones? 

Teacher: It certainly would, Dottie. 

(Living picture of Hansel and Gretel is shown. — See 
illustration of stage setting.) 

(Glee club sings): 

Partner, come and dance with me, 
Gaily stepping light and free; 
First a bow, boys know how; 

All the girls can curtsey now. 


Now in time we tap, tap, tap, 

Now in time we clap, clap, clap! 

First a bow, boys know how; 

All the girls can curtsey now. 
(Tune: Third Book, Music Hour, Pg. 82, 
“Partner Come’’) 

(Red Riding Hood and Hansel and Gretel may use 
the same woodland background if a removable card- 
board head of the wolf is pinned on the background and 
removed for Hansel and Gretel.) 

Joe: (waving hand for attention) Miss Jones, could I 
do a boy? I'd rather draw a boy. I thought of Robbin- 
a-Bobbin from Mother Goose. I remember I had to 
recite it one time when I was a little kid. 

Teacher: That is one I’m not familiar with, Joe 
how does it go? 

Joe: Robbin-a-Bobbin 

With an arrow and bow 


Shot at a pigeon 
And killed a crow. 


(Children laugh appreciatively.) 
Teacher: That‘will be fine. You can draw the things 
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you like, an arrow and a crow, a pigeon and a bow! 
(Curtain opens on picture of Robbin-a-Bobbin.) 

(Glee club sings): 

Robbin-a-Bobbin, drew back his bow, 

Shot at a pigeon, and killed a crow. 

Robbin-a- Bobbin, Tra la la la, 

Shot at a pigeon and killed a crow. 
(Tune: “Melody in F’’) 

(Teacher walks over to Tommie.) 

Tommie: May I do the king and queen both in one 
picture? You know, the king and queen from Mother 
Goose: 

“The King was in his counting house, 

Counting out his money, : 

The queer was in the parlor eating bread and honey.” 
(Tommie smiles self-consciously over his choice.) 
Teacher: That should make a most interesting picture, 

Tommie. Lots of color and sparkle for royalty! 
(Tommie and teacher pantomime getting ready to 

paint as the curtain opens on the King and Queen. 

Both are seated at the same table, the king with money 

(poker chips painted yellow with tempera and stacked 

before him), the queen with a bowl of honey and hold- 

ing in her hand a piece of bread with one bite taken out. 

Heavy cardboard painted with tempera to represent 

heavy wood and tacked on any chair or table can make 

very regal looking furniture.) 

(The Glee club sings, ‘Sing a Song of Sixpence,” 
pg. 45, Music Horizons 3.) 

Sing a song of six pence, a pocket full of rye; 

Four and twenty black birds, baked in a pie. 

When the pie was opened, the birds began to sing; 

Wasn’t that a dainty dish, to set before the king! 


The king was in the countinghouse, counting out his 
money; 

The queen was in the parlor, eating bread and honey; 

The maid was in the garden, hanging out the clothes; 

There came a little blackbird, and snapped off her nose. 


Ann: Miss Muffet is the one I'd like todo. What isa 
tuffet, Miss Jones — I’ve always wondered. 

Teacher: Just suppose you use your own idea for a 
tuffet, Ann. We can call that artistic liscense. 

(Living picture of Miss Muffet is shown. - Glee club 
sings): 
Little Miss Muffet sat on a tuffet, eating her curds and 

whey 

Along came a spider and sat down beside her, 
And frightened Miss Muffet away. 

(Tune from Nursery Rhymes) 

(Teacher walks over to Sue.) 

Teacher: Sue, what is your favorite story book char- 
acter? 

Sue: Oh, | like Cinderella, especially the part where 
the Prince finds Cinderella and the slipper fits her. 

Tommie: That’s just like a girl. 

Teacher: Now, Tommie! (chidingly) 

(Teacher sits down by Sue and they pantomime 
choosing colors. Living Picture is shown.’ Glee Club 
sirigs): 
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Pretty little Cinderella, winsome and true; 
With your tiny little foot in the shoe, 

You have wen the Prince, so accept his hand 
Pretty little Cinderella will marry the Prince. 


Gentle little Cinderella, modest and sweet, 
Very soon will mount the throne, 
Fortunes blessings reign them once again. 
All hail, Cinderella! Hail to the Prince. 
(Tune: “Dance Around Me,” Pg. 49, Third 
Book. Music Hour.) 

Teacher: (walking over to Harley’s easel) Harley, 
what is your choice for your picture? 

Harley: I'd like to do Rumpelstiltskin. I liked the 
funny little old man in that and | thought Dickie did a 
swell job of acting like Rumpelstiltskin in the operetta 
last year. 

(Living picture is shown. Glee Club sings): 

Rumpelstiltskin, you queer little man, 

Please do help me if you can, 

I cannot spin the straw into gold, 

And my father a fib has told. 


Dear little maiden in dear little gown, 

Your father’s a braggart as everyone knows, 

Sleep, little maiden, till morning comes, 

The straw shall be gold, the work shall be done. 
(Tune: “Dairy Maids,” Pg. 75, Third Book, 
Music Hour.) 

Teacher: Now everyone has a good idea — we should 

have some lovely pictures. 

(Berenice holds up hand.) 

Berenice: I’m finished with mine. 

Teacher: Oh, that is fine, let’s see. Class, do look at 
Berenice’s ‘“‘Little Red Hiding Hood.” Isn’t she a dear? 
Is anyone else finished? We'll stand up here and show 
our lovely pictures. Joe, do show us your little, ‘““Rob- 
bin-a-Bobbin.” Isn’t he charming against that lovely 
sky? And Sue, let us see your Cinderella and her Prince 
Charming. He really is putting on her slipper, isn’t he? 
It is lovely! Tommie has such a bright, gay King and 
Queen. He really has done a good job. Dottie has such 
a nice Hansel and Gretel picking flowers and berries in 
the woods. Hold your picture up, Dottie.” Ann has the 
dearest Miss Muffet. Stand here for us ‘all to see.’ And 
what did Ann decide a tuffet was? Harley, are you fin- 
ished with Rumpelstiltskin and the Miller’s daughter. 
See, he has the spinning wheel, the straw for gold and 
everything here. (Children stand and hold their paint- 
ings up so the audience can‘see them as the teacher 
calls on each of them.) Your pictures are all lovely and 
I’m as proud as I can be of you and [| know that you 
must be proud of your. nice work, also, Let’s all sing 
our painting song, again before we leave. (Children in 
the play and chorus join in) singing, “The Painting 
Song.’’) 

(Children place their, paintings on the easels, and 
chairs so they may be seen by the audience, The gong 
sounds outside. They bid the teacher farewell, some 
skipping out, others chatting to each other as they leave 
the room naturally. Accompanist plays softly until 
children are out.) 
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OW: LIKE to cut pictures of 
angels out of wrapping paper and old 
Christmas cards. We like to paste 
them on pieces of red paper. We love 
to cut windows in our cards. Some- 
times we like round windows, some- 
times oblong. 

“We like to print with crayons 
on the card and draw with white 
chalk wavy lines around the edge. 
We like to tie shiny soft feeling 
ribbon bows on left over shiny red 
pieces of paper mother gave us.” 

So say the second graders. 

The wise teacher learns by watch- 
ing children work. Too often chil- 
dren are asked to do things the 
teacher likes. Too seldom do they 
do things as they wish. 

Times have changed since the 
days when small children were for- 
bidden to use more than one medi- 
um on one art product. Modern 
artists have lead the way by using 
all sorts of materials and textures in 
one design. 


The above description shows how 
original children see possibilities in 
a shiny surface on a paper or in a 
soft feeling satin ribbon. It shows 
how they see an art use for the 
ordinary piece of white blackboard 
chalk. 


The remarks show how a mother 
helps her children by appreciating 
the fact that they may like the little 
pieces of shiny paper. Children who 
have parents and teachers interested 
in their creative results are fortu- 
nate. Creative ability blossoms 
when it is nurtured. 


The first remark tells how chil- 
dren cut angels out of Christmas 
cards and gift wrappings, and used 
them on cards that they designed. 
Even though the angel itself was 
drawn by the artist making the 
card, the child makes a creative 
result as he rearranges the angel on 
a card whose shape, color and dec- 
oration he himself has planned. He 
loves the beautiful angel he himself 
could not make. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
Some Unique Christmas Cards 


Made by Grade Two 


JESSIE TODD, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


At some later date he may draw 
and paint angels of his own de- 
signing. 

Children and artists have much in 
common. The above remarks by 
children illustrate a common en- 
thusiasm on the part of children and 
commercial designers who cut win- 
dows in decorations in big stores. 
Notice the little folded doors and 
windows in posters and window 
trimmings in the leading stores. 
There is an element of imagination 
and fun in unfolding a piece of 
paper made into a door. We see 


Valentines. There is a big appeal in 
it. Open a little door or window and 
find a message inside. The message 
seems more personal because it was 
once covered by a paper door in the 
Valentine or Christmas card. 


Children have something very 


precious to contribute by their orig- 
this unfolding in some commercial 
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inality. This fact is appreciated by 
many primary teachers, art teachers 
and advanced adult designers who 
go to children as inspiration for new 
ideas. 


Some teachers say, ““This year my 
children are not original.” Some- 
times this is true. Often children in 
such a group come from homes where 
there is no sympathy for originality. 
Sometimes the homes are in the 
best residential section of a city. 
They are homes with artistic fur- 
nishings. In them the child has not 
created. Sometimes children in such 
a group have had little opportunity 
to create in their previous school 
experience. The teacher asks, 
“What shall I do to encourage orig- 
inality?” 

Here are some practical sugges- 
tions which have been found suc- 
cessful by many teachers. 


1. Encourage the first signs of 
originality you see, no matter how 
small or how poor. There is nothing 
more important than appreciation 
to bring out more originality. 


2. Show the children the illustra- 
tions in this article. Save original 
results by your own children. Chil- 
dren lacking in originality become 
inspired when they see results of 
more original children. 


3. Have around the schoolroom, 
bits of shiny paper, ribbons, tinsel, 
tin foil, sandpaper, colored paper, 
paste, scissors, raffia, straw mat- 
ting and all sorts of things which 
might say to the child, “See what 
you can make out of me” or “TI look 
something like a straw man — make 
something out of me.” 


4. Have in the schoolroom (a few 
at a time so that the room isn’t 
cluttered) a Mexican straw man, a 
Mexican bird made of a gourd, a 
Swedish rooster carved of wood, an 
Indian doll and other hand made 
things. They act as inspiration. 


5. When the children come in 
some noon or morning let them see 
the teacher making something out 
of the materials she has had in the 
room for them to use. Let them 
stand around and watch her. If she 
is having fun doing it, it will be con- 
tagious. 

6. Above all, don’t be too “old 
maidish” about having a room so 
neat that no creative work could 
possibly go on. 


7. Don’t scold about a few scraps 
of paper or cloth. Have housekeep- 
ing committees chosen by children, 
but don’t let them be too fussy. If 
activity is your aim let other things 
come secondary. Often children who 
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come from poorer homes are more 
creative. Children from big families 
are often more creative. Children 
from homes of artists, cabinet mak- 
ers, carpenters are often creative. 
These homes like activity. They like 
to be doing things. Usually in 
families of many children no one is 
too enthusiastic about having every- 
thing as orderly as a model room in 
a store. 

If creative activity is to go on the 
schoolroom or home must radiate 
sympathy toward creative activity. 
Half finished things need to be 
drying or standing somewhere wait- 
ing for later additions. Things 
can’t be put away out of sight. 

Too often creative activity takes 
place in the art room and does not 
continue in the regular classroom 
even though the same children are 
in the art room for awhile and then 
in their home rooms. 

The biggest factor in this change 
on the part of the children is the fact 
that the room teacher will tolerate 
no messy materials in her room. 
Often she says that she has not had 
enough training in art. Too often 
this is an excuse. Children can help 
themselves, if the materials are 
there and the teacher and mother 
not too fussy about having every- 
thing picked up all of the time. 


What About Comics 


So MANY parents complain 
that their children prefer the comic 
magazines to the exclusion of all 
the so-called better reading ma- 
terial available to children. If 
children read nothing but comics, I 
do feel it is a serious situation and 
something should be done about it. 
It would seem that if a child were 
exposed to other types when he was 
young enough, his taste for the 
better books and magazines would 
be properly developed. 

At an early age, a child should be 
told stories and read to by one or 
both of his parents daily. With this 
guidance, the child, of his own ac- 
cord, will find a diet of mere comics 
most unsatisfactorv. I feel that 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


perhaps we teachers and parents 
have made too much of an issue of 
the situation. Because we have 
made the comics on the taboo list, 
the children, in accord with human 
nature, want to read them all the 
more and think they are smart to 
get hold of them. 


The comics are colorful and melo- 
dramatic. The heroes are shooting, 
tooting he-men with a gun in each 
hand. This follows along with some 
of the movies and radio serials that 
children love. 

I have known children who could 
give you the whole synopsis without 
missing a single detail, yet had ab- 
solutely no memory for their arith- 
metic tables in the classroom. 


Let’s call the comics disease a 
phase which most children pass 
through quite harmlessly. Other 
interests, more profitable, will soon 
take its place and the children, as 
they develop mentally, will call it 
“kid stuff.” 


The funnies in the newspapers 
are read by adults as well as by 
children without harm, I have seen 
many adults admittedly say, “I 
must see what happened to Little 
Orphan Annie today,” or “I won- 
der if Dick Tracy gets that crook?” 


If we, who have the privilege of 
guiding these children, will spend as 
much thought on more important 
matters than comics, the children 
themselves will be better off. 
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Christmas Literature Test 
ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


FIRST, Read the Following: 

“The Mouse That Didn't Believe In Santa Claus” is 
a story written by Eugene,Field. Here is a paragraph 
from it: 

As for Santa Claus, when he came that Christmas 
Eve, bringing cheese and goodies for the other little 
mice, he heard with sorrow. of Squeaknibble’s fate; and 
ere heleft he said that in all his experience he had néver 
known, of a mouse or a child, that had prospered after 
once saying he didn’t, believe in, Santa Claus. 


In the story, “The Rag Doll’s Christmas,” ‘by 'Caro- 
lyn Sherwin Bailey, the old rag doll got the place of 
honor —- the tiptop of the Christmas, tree;, and. the 
children thought her really the most beautiful of all the 
Christmas things. 


The name of the poem beginning: 
‘Twas the night before Christmas, when all through 
_ the house 
Not a creature’ was ‘stirring; not eyen a mouse, 
The stockings were hung by'thé chimney with care, 
Tn hopes that’ St. "Nicholas soon would be there. 
The’ children’ ‘were’ ‘tiestléd ‘allsnug in their beds, 
While’ visions ‘of sagar plims danced in their 
heads. 
is'“*A Visit From St. Nicholas.” 


‘is ‘the story very poor ‘little-girh who 
lived in sunny italy: ‘Theonly present shefoand im her 
shoe Christmas morning 'was'a little crippledochimney 
swallow; but Piccola was one of the happiest-little girls. 
in the whole country of Italy. 


Here is a paragraph frogh 


Charles Dickens: 


Mrs. Cratchit made the gravy (ready beforehaid fn 


little. saucepan), hissing hot; Master Petern-mashed the, 
potatoes. with incredible vigor; Miss Belinda, sweetened 
up the apple sauce; Martha dusted. the hot, plates; Bob 
took: Tiny Tim. beside him. tiny, corner/at,the table. 


Why. do bells for Christmas ring? 
Why do little children ;sing? 


Once a lovely, shining star, 
Seen by shepherds from afar, 
Gently, moved until its light 
Made a manger-cradle bright. 


There a darling baby lay 

Pillowed soft upon the hay. 

Arid ‘his’ mother” sang ‘and smiled, 
is: Christ,’ the’ holy child.” 


So the’ bells ‘for Christmas ‘ring, 
So the little children sing. 


“The Sabot of Little Wolff” is a French story which 
tells how a poor little boy of seven named Wolff spent 
Christmas Eve. He was an orphan in charge of an old 
aunt who was hard and avaricious, who only kissed him 
on New Year’s Day and who breathed a sigh of regret 
every time she gave him a bowl of soup. 


“Listen all ye, ’tis the Feast Stephen, 

Mind that ye keep it, this, holy‘even, 

Open your door and greet ye the stranger, 

For ye mind that the wee Lord. had naught but a:man- 
ger. 


Mhuire as truagh! 
is. part, of .a,song from the beautiful Irish story, “*Ad- 
ventures of. Wee Red Cap” by Ruth Sawyer Durand. 

The author. of a lovely little story, ““The Little: Blue 
‘dishes”’ is not, known, It begins: 

Once upon. a.time there was‘a poor who 
lived with, his ,wife, and, three children. in a forest ,in 
Germany, There was.a big boy called Hans and a little 
boy named Peterkin, and, a dear, little sister named 


Gretchen, just five years old, . Christmas came and. the. 


children went to the toy shop.to look at all the toys. 
“Gretchen, what do you like best?” 
“Oh! that little box of blué’ dishes. That is’ the very 
best of all. “4 


Jest *Fore Christmas 


Field 
eg ealls-me-W illiam, sister calls me Will, 


Ni “A me Willi rs ut the fellers call me Bill! 


nba gitl er be a boy, 
zh ashes: ¢ A's things that’s worn by 


Love to éhawink green apples. an’ go swimmin’ inethe 
lake ++ 

Hate’ t6''take®the castor-ile they give. for, belly-ache! 

all the ‘time, the whole year ‘round, there ain’t 
no flies on me, 

But jest’ fore Christmas I’m as good as I kin be! 


From an old folk tale, **The Golden Cobwebs”: 

All the spiders wanted to see the! Christmas 'tree. 
And, Oh, how they opened their eyes! They ran'up‘the 
tree to see the pretty things better, ‘All over the tree 
they ran, Then they looked at éach and every candle 
and toy, and bit of candy. ‘They ran up and down 
every branch and twig. They looked iat the tree’as long 
as they liked. 

Then came'the Christmas Fairy, Now what do you 


think she saw? | The tree was almost white with edb- 


webs! She thought this would never do; so she held out 
her pretty wand and turned each spider web into a 
shining thread of gold. 
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NOW Do This Test: 
Write the correct name in each blank: 

I am a poor, but happy little girl. My Christmas gift 
is a little chimney swallow. 

My nameis.......... 


Just before Christmas I’m as good as I can be. 
My nameis...... 


I live in Germany. I have two brothers. One is called 
Hans and one is called Peterkin. I want a little box of 
blue dishes for Christmas. 

My nameis........... 


I am seven years old. I am an orphan and live with 
my aunt. She is hard and beats me often, but I love her 
for she is all I have. She always kisses me on New 
Year’s Day. 

My name is 


I am a little mouse. I do not believe in Santa Claus. 
What ismyname?......... 


I have a brother, Peter, and a sister, Martha. I walk 
with a crutch. While my brothers and sisters helped my 
mother get the Christmas dinner on the table my 
father, Bob Cratchit, took me beside him in a tiny 
corner at the table. 

My name is .......... ° 
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I waved my pretty wand over the cobwebs on the 
Christmas tree and changed each spider web into a 
shining thread of gold. 


Draw a line between the following which go 

together: 

A French story ’Twas the night before 
Christmas 

The Adventures of Wee 
Red Cap A Christmas Carol 

A Visit From St. Nicholas Piccola 

Charles Dickens? didn’t believe in Santa 
Claus 

The Sabot of Little Wolff 

A German story 

shining threads of gold 


An Italian story? 
The Little Blue Dishes 
The old rag doll 


The mouse the tiptop of the Christmas 
tree 
Cobwebs An Trish story 


List all the characters you can think of in these 
stories: 

“The Christmas Carol” 

“The Little Blue Dishes” 

“The Sabot of Little Wolff” 


CHRISTMAS ONCE MORE 


Words by 
ELLA STRATTON COLBO 


Moderato 


and mis - tle - toe, 


Music by 
ISABELLE GROETZINGER 


scent - ed 
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Grade 1 Draws Flag Pictures 


JESSIE TODD 


Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


A LITTLE help from the teach- 
er in drawing the American Flag in 
a month like February or May when 
we celebrate patriotic days will give 
the children one more thing to add 
to their graphic vocabulary. The 
bigger the child’s graphic: vocabu- 
lary, the more original he can be. 

Some teachers encourage primary 
children to take a ruler and measure 
the thirteen stripes and then rule 
more lines for the stars. It is an 
impossible task for a young child, so 
eventually he gives up and feels 
that his country’s flag is too hard to 
draw. Little children and accuracy 
don’t go together. Little children 
and measuring problems such as 
dividing a space into thirteen parts 
don’t go together. Ruling thirteen 
stripes the same width is not a 
problem for any primary grade. 

The child, however, can easily 
learn to draw a flag well enough to 
use it for his original pictures. 
When we look at a flag in a parade or 
on a pole, we don’t stop to count 
thirteen stripes and forty-eight stars. 
We know that there are a number of 
red and white stripes (not just two 
or three). We know that there are 
many white stars on a blue field. 

Whatever method the teacher uses 
to help the children to draw the 
American flag must be one which 
helps them to give this effect in 
their pictures. 

Some teachers let the children 
very carefully draw one or two stars 
in the field. It doesn’t seem to the 
writer that this is the best way. It 
seems best to have them draw the 
field in such a way that it looks as a 
flag really looks from a distance, a 
spotted blue and white section. 

The teacher showed the children 
an easy way to make the seven red 
stripes. Draw one at top of field — 
one at bottom of field and two be- 
tween the first two drawn. Then 
add three below the field. You now 
have seven red stripes... Count the 
white ones in between and you have 
six. 
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For the field, draw lines or scrib- 
bly circles or shapes, just anything 
to suggest many white spots (stars) 
in the field. 

When making pictures the chil- 
dren learned that in the distant 
flags they couldn’t put in the seven 
red stripes with a blunt crayon so 
they often suggested a few and made 
a plain blue field. The impression of 
our flag at a distance is a flash of 
red, white and blue. 

The style of Grade 1 children’s 
drawing the world over is the same. 

1. A quick scribbly attack on the 
subject. They don’t care to sit and 
carefully press on colors to make 
very neat surfaces. 

2. They leave large parts of the 
paper uncovered. Their results are 
sketchy. 

3. Buildings don’t need to stand 
up straight. Two legs on a person 
don’t need to be the same length. 
To get the people in the picture 
quickly and tell a story is the aim. 
Their pictures have real charm. 

4. They do not care much for de- 
tails such as curves in people’s legs 
or noses that project from our faces. 


A couple of lines for a leg is O. K. 
and a dot for a nose. 

5. First graders are not noted for 
their color. They are more interest- 
ed in big swingy lines. Sometimes 
they are not at all bothered if some 
color in the crayon box is missing. 
They just use some other crayon. 
But for their country’s flag they 
insist upon having red and _ blue. 

When the teacher shows the First 
Grade children how to draw flags 


Novel Christmas Tree Ornament 


AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


Cut two Christmas cards in circles, 
Glue between two rubber rings, 


Hang upon your 


Christmas tree 


And see what joy it brings! 


Use two discarded rubber jar-rings 
for the frame. Choose two favorite 
Christmas cards and trace a rubber 
ring around the parts you like best. 
Cut out these circular pictures, and 
paste together, back to back. Paste 
or glue a jar-ring on each side and 
together. When dry, punch hole in 
top. Silver or gild the rings. Tie in 
bright-colored wool and hang to 
your tree! 
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she keeps in mind the points just 
mentioned. 

Too many teachers aim for fin- 
ished work in Grade 1. Finished 
work, if by that we mean colorful, 


smooth technique and results that 
show slow careful labor are not 
natural to a six-year-old child. His 
is a very charming quick, scribbly 
sketch, which jots down only essen- 
tials. 
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Santa Has Ideas Too! 


A Christmas Play 
CAROLYN TOWLE 


ACT TI 
Characters: Members of the Merry Christmas 
Club 
Eleanor Larry 
Edgar Sandra 
Lois Sammy 


Scene: In Eleanor’s living room. (As the scene 
opens, the children are sitting around the room 
talking about Christmas in general and Santa 
Claus in particular.) 

Eleanor: If we Club members hadn’t asked Santa 
Claus to answer our letter, I wouldn’t worry, but cer- 
tainly he’s had time to send a reply to us. 

Edgar: The poor old fellow must be up to his white 
whiskers in work. I think we’re foolish to expect an 
answer, if you ask me. 

Lois: I don’t! I think it’s part of Santa’s job to see 
that we all get exactly what we want for Christmas. 

Larry: So do I! If he hasn’t one of those super-duper 
bicycles I want, he should tell me so I'll have time to 
send another list pronto, 

Sandra: Just what did we say in that letter, anyway? 
I’ve forgotten already. 

Sammy: Eleanor has a copy right there in her desk, 
haven’t you, Eleanor? Why not read it to us again? 

(Eleanor goes over to the desk and picks up a large 
envelope. She opens it and reads:) 

“Dear Santa Claus, 

We are all members of the Merry Christmas Club 
and since it’s our aim to let you know what we want 
you to bring us for Christmas, we are writing to tell you. 

Be sure to let us know if you haven't any of these 
presents, so we will have plenty of time to send another 
order. Remember, if we ask for a red sled, we want it 
RED and not YELLOW! Last year you sent me a doll 
with a blue dress and I told you I wanted a pink one. 
If you don’t do as we say, we'll tell everyone you're a 
fake, so there! 

Now here is our list: First I want a whole set of 
furniture (not doll’s) for my room, and don’t bring 
anything broken like you did last year. . . 

Edgar: Now let me go on with the letter. “And Edgar 


wants a real electric train, not one of thoce that has to 
be wound up each time. .. : 

Lois: Now let me see what I wanted. (She reads on.) 
“Lois wants the biggest and most expensive doll car- 
riage you've got. Be sure to send a hetter one than you 
do to Marilyn, the little girl who lives next door. . . 

Larry: And I take over from here. (He reads.) “‘Re- 
member, I’m Larry, who wants that super-dur er bi- 
cycle. If it hasn’t all the extras, like a carrier, a stand, a 
light, and a siren, you can keep the old bike. I want the 
best, see?. .. 

Sandra: I really forget what I asked for. 

Sammy: No wonder, your list was a mile long. 

Sandra: It was not! All I asked for (and she reads) 
was “a doll, a doll house, a set of encyclopedias, a 
nurse’s set, a two-wheeled bike, a sewing cabinet, an 
electric stove, and some skiis. .. 


Sammy: And I wanted some hockey skates, hockey 
stick, and the best foothall old Saint Nick has. 

Eleanor: Well, there you have it, and no answer from 
Santa. I have an idea he has everything on hand and so 
he has nothing to write about. 


Edgar: I hope you're right! But let’s not waste any 
more time at this meeting. If Santa wants to send us a 
message, he will, don’t fear (and the children stand up, 
ready to leave Eleanor). (As they go out, they sing to 
the tune of “For He’s A Jolly Good Fellow.’’) 


“For Santa’s a jolly good fellow, 
For Santa’s a jolly good fellow, 
For Santa’s a jolly good fellow, 
IF he'll bring us what WE wantl 


ACT II 
Characlers: Members of the Christmas Giving 
Club 

Helen Ruth 

Harry Ralph 

Martha Melvin 

Santa Claus Children of 
Act I 


Scene: In Helen’s living room. 
opens, Helen is speaking excitedly.) 


(As the scene 
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Helen: You may wonder why I called you together 
today, but wait until I tell you. 

Harry: (interrupting) T bet you’ve heard from Santa 
Claus. 

Helen: You're right, Harry. 

Martha: Before you read his answer, why not read 
over the letter we wrote to him last week. 

Melvin: Good idea, Martha. I’ve forgotten what we 
said. 

Ruth: I think Santa was pretty nice to write to us 
when he’s so busy at Christmas time. 

Ralph: 1 make a motion we keep our thoughts to 
ourselves for the moment, and allow Helen to read that 
letter we sent to Santa. 

All: Go ahead! We're listening, Helen. 

Helen: 

“Dear Santa, 

“We are all members of the Christmas Giving 
Club, so, of course, we are not writing to tell you what 
WE want for Christmas. We are each asking for some- 
one else. First, 1, Helen Buck, would like to have you 
give a radio with a television set to the children’s ward 
at our local hosvital. Some of those poor children have 
been lying there weeks, and a radio would help them so 
much. .. (then to Harry) Now your turn, Harry. 

Harry: “And I, Harry Simpson, would like to have 
you leave a bicycle for the boy who lives next door to 
me. His Dad died in the war, and if he had a bike he 
could help his mother by becoming a newsboy. The 
bike doesn’t have to have any extras. Two wheels, a 
seat and a brake will be enough... 

Martha: I wrote next, I think. “I, Martha Johnson, 
would like to have you bring my mother a washing 
machine. Never mind any presents for me this year. 
Just bring that machine for Mom so her back will stop 
hurting on wash days... 


Melvin: “And I, Melvin Wilkins, would like to have 


Following the Star 


A Christmas Pageant 
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you give my brother a train. It doesn’t have to be an 
electric one, either. A wind-up one would please him, 
because he hasn’t any toys at all... 


Ruth: “I, Ruth Thomas, would like to have you send 
the family next door a big box of food. Never mind 
toys, because they’re just plain hungry. There are six 
children in the house. . . 


Ralph: “I, Ralph Foster, ask you, Santa Claus, to 
bring PEACE to the world, because I think that’s the 
greatest gift anyone could wish for.” 


Helen: And now here’s the letter Santa wrote tous. 
(Just then there’s a knock on the door, and Santa 


Claus himself rushes in, followed by the children of 
Act I.) 


Santa Claus: Ho! Ho! Ha! Ha! Well! Well! I can only 
stop a minute! I must get right back to the North Pole, 
but before I go I wanted to have a look at the nice 
children who wrote me such a fine unselfish letter! 


Children of Act I: We wrote a letter, too, remember! 

Santa Claus: Oh that one! Well, let me tell you, I tore 
that letter into a million pieces just like I do all such 
selfish letters. No, children, I’m talking about the 
letter I received from the CHRISTMAS GIVING 
CLUB! If you haven’t read the answer I sent to them, 
here it is, 


It’s more blessed to give than to receive, 
Santa tells the truth, and that you must believe. 
Remember the spirit of giving each day! 
Remember the Lord who has shown you the way, 
And you will be happy down through the years, 
And now Merry Christmas to all of you, dears. 


(An appropriate song may complete the play.) 


HELEN WHITMER GARBER and LILLIE M. JORDAN 


Characters in order of their appearance: |. First 
Wise Man, 2. Second Wise Man, 3. Third Wise 
Man, 4. Shepherds, 5. Mark, a young shepherd 
boy, 6. Common People, 7. Mary, 8. Joseph, 9. 
Christ Child. 

Chorus singing off stage, ‘“We Three Kings of 
Orient Are.”’ 

Curtain 

Scene I: A wellin Judea. Enter three Wise Men. 
They stop at the well for water. 

First Wise Man: How radiant the light of that bright 
star! It points the way so clearly that I cannot help but 
follow. Never have I seen so strange a sight nor one so 
beautiful. ‘ 

Second Wise Man: The earth seems bathed in a super- 
natural glory. 


Third Wise Man: I can scarcely bide the time until we 
come to our destination. 

First Wise Man: The little town of Bethlehem in 
Judea! 

Second Wise Man: Strange that a king should be born 
in that humble village. One would think that Jerusalem 
or Damascus would have been more fitting. 

First Wise Man: It was foretold by the prophets that 
the King of the Jews would be born in Bethlehem of 
Judea. 

Third Wise Man: What think you of Herod? He was 
sore disturbed when he heard about the birth of the 
babe and about our following the star. 


First Wise Man: He fears another ruler that will 
usurp his power. 
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Second Wise Man: He wished us to return and tell 
him what we have learned, but he is a cruel and crafty 
man. I would not entrust the welfare of the young 
child to his keeping. 

Third Wise Man: Nor I. 

First Wise Man: You are right. 

Second Wise Man: What gifts brought you for the 
King who is born today in Bethlehem? 

Third Wise Man: I brought gold. What could be 
more kingly than gold? 

First Wise Man: I brought frankincense to show my 
adoration. 

Second Wise Man: And I myrrh from Arabia. 

Third Wise Man: I left a wedding feast to come. My 
friends will think it queer, but I could not resist the im- 
pulse to follow. 

First Wise Man: A man had come to buy a farm from 
me, but I could not tarry to discuss business. I, too, was 
compelled to follow. 

Second Wise Man: A messenger had just arrived with 
a summons from the king to interpret a dream which 
was troubling him, but I ignored his orders. 

Third Wise Man: Already we have traveled through 
miles of shifting sand, yet I do not feel lost nor faint of 
heart. 

First Wise Man: Never, never in all history have I 
known of an occurrence like unto this. 

Second Wise Man: It is the glory of God appearing 
unto men in the form of a star. 

Third Wise Man: I cannot help but think that God 
will show us a great and serious purpose in all this. 

First Wise Man: In all the wisdom of the ages that I 
have studied, I find no parallel. 

Second Wise Man: And no answer. 

Third Wise Man: 1 have delved deeply into Astron- 
omy, made it a life work, but I find nothing there to 
compare to this. 

First Wise Man: Instead of being weary, I feel 
courageous and of good cheer. 

Second Wise Man: I, too, friend. I feel that I must 
press onward. 

Third Wise Man: Let us not tarry further. We have 
quenched our thirst. Let us resume our journey. 

(They exit singing, “Silent Night.” Enter, shepherds 
and Mark. They stop at the well.) 

First Shepherd: Ah, water at last! The way has been 
long, but really, I felt not the hard stones under my 
feet. 

Second Shepherd: Who could think of hard stones 
after the glorious vision that appeared. 

Third Shepherd: The faces of the angels were of un- 
earthly beauty. 


Fourth Shepherd: And their voices of unearthly 


gweetness. 


Mark: And did you hear the words they sang, “Glory 
to God in the highest and on earth peace good will unto 
man>” 

First Shepherd: What an honor has come to Bethle- 
hem! A king born in that little village! 
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Mark: And didn’t the angels ay he would be wrapped 
in swaddling clothes and lying in a manger? 

Third Shepherd: Just as a shepherd baby might be. 

Fourth Shepherd: We will find the place by the light 
of the wondrous star. 

Second Shepherd: The babe is to be our saviour, the 
Prince of Peace. 

(Mark’s lamb bleats.) 

First Shepherd: Why brought you the baby lamb, 
Mark? It is scarce old enough to leave its mother. 

Mark: I saved him from the wolf that killed his 
mother. I will take care of him at home. I am going to 
give him goat’s milk in a bottle until he is old enough to 
feed himself. (Caresses the lamb. He has covered it 
with his coat.) I have always wanted a lamb for a pet. 
When he is a little older, he will run about with me 
everywhere. But I love him already. Maybe he loves 
me, too, because I drove away the wolf that would 
have torn him to pieces. See how he leans his little head 
against my shoulder. 

Second Shepherd: Let us make haste. Something com- 
pels me to follow the star. 

Third Shepherd: 1, too. Come, friends. Bring the 
lamb then, Mark. We must be on our way. (Exit 
shepherds, singing, ‘Hark the Herald Angels Sing.” 
Enter common people. Women with water jars leading 
children. Men with saws, garden tools, etc., to show 
that they are farmers and tradesmen. They stop to 
drink at the well.) 

First Person: Have you heard that there are shepherds 
travelling to Bethlehem who beheld a wondrous vision? 

Second Person: What vision was that? 

First Person: It seems that these shepherds were on 
a hillside tending their sheep when an angel appeared. 
They were sore afraid, but the angel told them to fear 
not. 

Third Person: He said that a King was born in Beth- 
lehem of Judea and that we would find him in the man- 
ger of a stable. 

Fourth Person: They say that Bethlehem is so crowd- 
ed. Everyone from country ‘round about has gone 
there to pay his taxes. 

Fifth Person: Let us go, nevertheless. We must see 
this babe the shepherds told of who is to be our King. 

(Mothers lead their children, men gather up their 
tools, etc. Exit, singing “Little Town of Bethlehem.”’) 

Scene II: In the stable. Mary, Joseph and the 
Christ Child. Music, ‘Away in the Manger.”’ 

Joseph: Who comes here? What seck you? 

(Several voices, off stage.) We seek the young child 
who is to be our King. 

(Joseph opens the door. Enter shepherds and com- 
mon people. Group themselves on either side of the 
manger.) 


First Shepherd: There is a star of great brightness 
outside the stable. 

Second Shepherd: An angel of the Lord appeared be- 
fore us, telling us that a babe was born here this night. 


Third Shepherd: And that he would be called the 
Prince of Peace. 
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Fourth Shepi.erd: (to Mary) Blessed art thou among 
women! 

(Music, “Oh, Come All Ye Faithful.’ All bow in 
adoration. The common people come one at a time, 
present gifts — baskets, jars, etc. —- bow before the 
Babe and return to their places. Ray of light rests 
fleetingly upon each gift. Knocking at the door. Joseph 
answers. Enter Wise Men.) 

First Wise Man: A star led us to your stable and stood 
over it. 

Second Wise Man: We have come to worship the 
new-born king. 

Third Wise Man: We have travelled many leagues 
through the heat of the desert and the rough hillsides to 
see him. 

First Wise Man: Our Saviour! 

Second Wise Man: Lord of Lords! 

Third Wise Man: King of Kings! 

First Wise Man: (Advances with his gift to center 
stage.) I bring gold as being most fitting for his kingly 
state. (Hands gift to Joseph, who places it on a table 
at the foot of the manger. First Wise Man kneels at the 
right of the manger. Ray of light rests fleetingly on the 
gift.) 


Second Wise Man: (Advances with his gift to center 
stage. Hands gift to Joseph, who places it on the table.) 
I brought frankincense to show my adoration. (Kneels 
at left of manger.) 

Third Wise Man: (Advances with gift to center stage. 
Hands gift to Joseph who places it on table.) T bring 
myrrh from Arabia. (Kneels at foot of manger.) 

Mark: (At end of stage nearest audience — speaks to 
audience) I wish I had a present for the Christ Child. 
But what have I that I could offer him? (He looks 
lovingly at the lamb for a long time, strokes it softly, 
then brushes away a tear and says bravely) The Wise 
Men have brought their treasures for the Christ Child. 
I will give him my treasure, my only treasure. (He 
carries the lamb to Joseph. He bows before the man- 
ger. The ray of light stays upon him.) 

First Wise Man: We have given rich gifts, but we 
have not parted with what was most dear to us. This 
simple shepherd lad has taught us what sacrifice really 
is. 

(The music, “Oh, Come All Ye Faithful,’”” becomes 
louder.) 


Curtain 


Plays for Christmas 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


The Christmas Spruce Tree 


From a Norwegian Legend 


(A Play Which Includes All the Children in the Class) 


Characters: The little Spruce tree, The Oak, The 
Pine, The Birch, A Fir tree, The Rabbit, The 
Owls, The Squirrels, A Boy, A Lady, The Singers 
(All children who do not have speaking parts may 
be included in this singing group), First Reader, 
Second Reader. 


Scene I: In the forest. (Children representing ‘ 


trees are standing about with their arms out- 
stretched for branches. On them are labels as: 
The Oak, The Pine, The Birch, A Fir, The Spruce 
Tree. A child with the label, ‘“The Rabbit,”’ is in 
a hopping position. He hops about quietly as the 
trees talk together. Near the Pine tree two chil- 
dren wearing ‘“‘Owl’’ labels sit up straight and 
tall. They wear large dark goggles. A boy playing 
the Squirrel scampers about picking up nuts. 
He also wears a large name label.) 

First Reader: Among the tall trees in the forest grew 
a little spruce tree. It was no taller than a man, and 
that is very short for a tree. The other trees near it 
grew so tall and had such large branches that the poor 
little tree could not grow at all. She liked to listen when 
the other trees were talking, but it often made her sad. 

The Oak: I am king of the forest. Look at my huge 
trunk and my branches. How they reach up toward 


**What is a Christmas Tree,”’ the little spruce tree asked 
— by Vernon — Grade 3 


heaven! I furnish planks for men from which they 
build their ships. Then I defy the storm on the ocean as 
I do the thunder in the forest. 

The Pine: And I go with you over the foaming waves, 
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I hold up the flapping sails when the ships fly over the 
ocean. 

The Birch: And I warm the house when winter comes 
and when the cold north wind drives the snow before 
him. 

The Fir: (bowing gracefully) I have the same work 
to do. 

Second Reader: The little Spruce tree heard the other 
trees talking about their work in the world. This made 
her sad, and she thought about the work she could do. 

The Little Spruce Tree: What work can I do? What 
will become of me? 

First Reader: But she could not think of any way in 
which she could be useful. She decided to ask the other 
trees in the forest. So she asked the oak, the pine, and 
the fir, but they were so proud and stately they did not 
even hear her. Then she asked the Birch. 

Spruce Tree: What work can I do? What will become 
of me? 

The Birch: You have no work to do because you can 
never grow large enough. Perhaps you might be a 
Christmas tree, but that is all. 

The Spruce: What is a Christmas tree? 

The Birch: I do not know exactly. Sometimes when 
the days are short and cold, and the ground is covered 
with snow, men come out here into the forest. They 
look at ali the little spruce trees and choose the pretti- 
est, saying, “This will do for a Christmas tree.’”’ Then 
they chop it down and carry it away. What they do 
with it [ cannot tell. 

Singing Group: Sing “Long ears and short tail, What 
do I see?” part of a song from The Sing and Play Book 
by Ethel Crowninshield, published by The Boston 
Music Co., Boston, Mass. 

The Spruce: (to rabbit hopping by him) What is a 
Christmas tree? 

The Rabbit: I never heard of one before. 

Singing Group: Sing ““There’s a wise old owl in the 
tree, in the tree, And he sits quite still all the day. And 
his big round eyes stare at you and at me, In a most 
surprising way,’ A part of the song, ““The Owl,” from 
Songs of the Child World — No. 1 by Riley and Gaynor, 
published by The John Church Co., Philadelphia. 

The Spruce: Dear, kind, wise old owl, please tell me 
what a Christmas tree is for. 

The Owls: We know almost everything, but this is a 
question we can not answer definitely. We do believe, 
though, that it is something very lovely. 


Squirrel: (sings) “I am the squirrel who lives in the 
tree! I am as hungry as hungry can be!” (part of the 
song “The Squirrel’ from The Sing and Play Book by 
Crowninshield. 


Spruce: (to squirrel scampering past him) Friend 
Squirrel, stop a minute, please, and tell me what it 
means to be a Christmas tree. 

Squirrel: I know what it means to have a store of 
nuts for the winter, but I don’t know what it means to 
be a Christmas tree. I’m sorry! 


Second Reader: No one could tell what men did with 
the Christmas trees. And the little spruce tree wept 
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Tilly and her girl friends talked about what they wanted 
for Christmas — crayon drawing by Jack — Grade 2. 


The Little Spruce Tree was all dressed up — by Robert — 
Grade 3. 


because she had no work to do and could not be of any 
use in the world. The tears hardened into clear, round 
drops which we call gum. At last a boy came into the 
forest with an ax in his hand. He looked the little tree 
all over. 


The Boy: Perhaps this will do for a Christmas tree. 


First Reader: So he chopped it down, laid it on a sled, 
and carried it home. 


Scene II: A living room. A Christmas tree is in 
the middle of the room. Child playing Spruce 
Tree hides among the branches. 

Spruce Tree: Oh, I’m so excited! I’m all dressed up 
with popcorn and gilded nuts and candies. Packages of 
all sizes and shapes and tiny bags filled with candy are 
tied on my branches. I must stand just as still as I can 
for I don’t want to drop any of these wonderful things. 
At last I have a work to do. 

A Lady: (enters and lights the candles on the tree) 
What a lovely Christmas tree! 

Second Reader: How light and glowing it was when the 
candles were lighted! The little Spruce tree had never 
dreamed of anything so beautiful! Then a group of 
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children came into the room and danced around the 
tree, singing Christmas songs. 
The Children: Sing “‘Christmas tree, Christmas tree! 
Standing here so tall, 
When you lived in the woods 
Many miles away, 
Did you know you would be 


Shining here today?” (part of the 
song “Christmas Tree” from The Sing and Play Book by 
Crowninshield. 

The Spruce Tree: Now I know what I was made for. 
I was intended to give joy to the little ones, because I, 
myself, am so small and humble. Now I know the joy of 
being a Christmas tree! 


Tilly's Christmas 
(A play adapted from a story by Louisa Alcott) 
ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


Characters: Tilly, Kate, Bessy, Tilly’s mother, 
First Reader, Second Reader. 

Scene I: The street. Three girls are walking 
home from school. 

Kaie: I'm so glad tomorrow is Christmas, because 
I'm going to have lots of presents. 

Bessy: So am I glad, though I don’t expect any pres- 
ents but a pair of mittens. 

Tilly: And so am I, but I shan’t have any presents at 
all. 

First Reader: As the three little girls walked home 
from school they said these things, and as Tilly spoke, 
both the others looked at her with pity and some sur- 
prise, for she spoke cheerfully, and they wondered how 
she could be happy when she was so poor she could 
have no presents on Christmas, 

Kate: Don’t you wish you could find a purse full of 
money right here in the path? 

Tilly: Oh, don’t I, if I could keep it honestly! 

Bessy: (rubbing her cold hands and wishing she had 
her mittens.) What would you buy? 

Tilly: I'd buy a pair of large warm blankets, a load of 
wood, a shawl for mother, and a pair of shoes for me; 
and if there was enough left, I’d buy Bessy a new hat, 
and then she needn’t wear Ben’s old felt one. 

Bessy: (pulling the hat over her ears) Thanks, Tilly. 
but I'd rather have candy. 

Kate: Let’s look and maybe we can find a purse. 
People are always going about with money at Christ- 
mas time, and someone may lose it here. 

Second Reader: So, as they went along the snowy 
road, they looked about them, half in earnest, half in 
fun. Suddenly Tilly sprang forward with an exclama- 
tion, 

Tilly: I see it! I’ve found it! 

First Reader: The others followed, but stopped disap- 
pointed; for it wasn’t a purse, it was only a little bird. 
It lay upon the snow with its wings spread and feebly 
fluttering as if too weak to fly. Its little feet were numb 
with cold; its once bright eyes were dull with pain, and 
instead of a blithe song, it could only chirp faintly, 
now and then, as if crying for help. 

Kate: Nothing but a stupid old robin; how provoking! 
(Sits down to rest.) 

Bessy: (creeping under Kate's shawl, and putting 
her hands under her chin to warm them.) I shan’t 


touch it. I found one once, and took care of it, and the 
ungrateful thing flew away the minute it was well. 

Tilly: Poor little birdie! How pitiful he looks, and 
how glad he must he to see someone coming to help 
him! I'll take him up gently and carry him home to 
Mother. Don’t be frightened, dear, I’m your friend. 

Kate and Bessy: (laughing) Don’t stop for that thing. 
It’s getting late and cold; let’s go on and look for the 
purse. 

Tilly: You wouldn't leave it to die! I’d rather have 
the bird than the money; so I shan’t look any more. 
The purse wouldn’t be mine, and I should only be 
tempted to keep it. But, this poor thing will thank and 
love me, and I’m so glad I came in time, 

Second Reader: Gently lifting the bird, Tilly felt its 
tiny cold claws cling to her hand, and saw its dim eyes 
brighten as it nestled down with a grateful chirp. 

Tilly: Now I’ve got a Christmas present after all. I 
always wanted a bird, and this one will be such a pretty 
pet for me. 

Bessy: He'll fly away the first chance he gets, and die 
anyhow; so you'd better not waste your time over him. 

Kate: He can’t pay you for taking care of him, and 
my mother says it isn’t worth while to help folks that 
can’t help us. 

Tilly: My mother says, “Do as you'd be done by” and 
I’m sure I'd like anyone to help me if I were dying of 
cold and hunger. “Love your neighbor as yourself” is 
another of her sayings. This bird is my little neighbor, 
and I'll love and care for him as I often wish our rich 
neighbor would love and care for us. 

Kate: What a funny girl you are, caring for that 
silly bird, and talking about loving your neighbor in 
that sober way. Mr. King doesn’t care a bit for you and 
never will, though he knows how poor you are; so | 
don’t think your plan amounts to much. 

Tilly: I believe it, though, and shall do my part, 
anyway. Good night. I hope you'll have a merry 
Christmas, and lots of pretty things. 

First Reader: Her eyes were full, and she felt so poor 
as she went on alone toward the little old house where 
she lived. It would have been so pleasant to know that 
she was going to have some of the pretty things all 
children love to find in their full stockings on Christ- 
mas morning. And pleasant to have been able to give 
her mother something nice. So many comforts were 
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needed, and there was no hope of getting them; for 
they could barely get food and fire. 


Tilly: Never mind, Birdie, we'll make the best of 
what we have, and be merry in spite of everything. 
You shall have a happy Christmas, anyway; and I 
know God won't forget us, if everyone else does. 


Scene II: Tilly’s poor home. It is Christmas Eve. 
Tilly’s mother is setting a bowl of bread and milk 
on the table as Tilly enters the room. 


Tilly: See, Mother, what a nice present I’ve found! 
(Holds up the bird.) 


Mother: I’m glad of that, dear, for I haven’t been 
able to get my little girl anything but a rosy apple. 
Poor bird! Give it some of your warm bread and milk. 


Tilly: (smiling over the steaming supper ready for 
her) Why, Mother, what a big bowlful! I’m afraid you 
gave me all the milk. 


Mother: I’ve had plenty, dear. Put the bird in my 
basket on this warm flannel. Then sit down and dry 
your wet feet while I’m gone. I must go out now to split 
some wood. (Exits) 


Tilly: (peeping into the cupboard) Just as I expected 
—— nothing here but dry bread! Mother has given me all 
the milk and is going without her tea, because she 
knows I’m hungry. Now I'll surprise her. While she is 
splitting wood I’ll fix a good supper for her. 


Second Reader: So Tilly got down the old teapot, 
carefully poured out part of her milk, and from her 
pocket produced a great, plummy bun that one of the 
school children had given her; she had saved it for her 
mother. A slice of the dry bread was nicely toasted 
and the bit of butter set by for her to put on it. When 
the mother came in there was the table drawn up in a 
warm place, a hot cup of tea ready, and Tilly and the 
bird waiting for her. 


Mother: Oh, what a nice supper! How lovely to have 
it all ready for me when I get home. 


First Reader: Such a poor little supper; yet such a 
happy one, for love, charity, and contentment were 
guests there and that Christmas Eve was a blither one 
than up at the great house where lights shone, fires 
blazed, and a great tree glittered, and there was music 
as the children danced and played. 


Mother: We must go to bed early, for we’ve only 
enough wood to last over tomorrow. I shall be paid for 
my work the day after; then we can get some. 


Tilly: If my bird were only a fairy bird and would 
give us three wishes how nice it would be! Poor dear, 
he can’t give me anything, but it’s no matter. 


Mother: He can give you one thing, Tilly — the pleas- 
ure of doing good. That is one of the sweetest things 
of life; and the poor can enjoy it as well as the rich. 


Second Reader: As her mother spoke, with her tired 
hand softly stroking her little daughter’s hair, Tilly 
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suddenly started and pointed to the window, exclaiming 
in a frightened whisper. 


Tilly: I saw a face — a man’s face, looking in! It’s 
gone now, but I truly saw it. 


Mother: I'll go and see. (Goes to the door.) 


First Reader: No one was there. The wind blew cold, 
the stars shone, the snow lay white on field and wood; 
and the Christmas moon was glittering in the sky. 


Mother: What sort of face was it? 


Tilly: A pleasant sort of face, I think. But I was so 
startled I don’t quite‘know what it was like. I wish we 
had a curtain there. 


Mother: I like to have our light shine out in the eve- 
ning, for the road is dark and lonely just here, and the 
twinkle of our lamp is pleasant to people’s eyes as they 
go by. We can do s0 little for our neighbors that I am 
glad to cheer the way for them. Now put these old shoes 
to dry and go to bed, dearie. I’ll come soon. 


Second Reader: Tilly went, taking her bird to sleep 
in his basket near by lest he should be lonely in the 
night. 


Christmas morning: 


First Reader: When Tilly got up the next morning she 
gave a loud cry, clapped her hands; then stood still, 
quite speechless with wonder and delight. There, be- 
fore the door, lay a great pile of wood all ready to burn, 
a big bundle, and a basket with a lovely nosegay of 
winter roses, holly, and evergreen tied to the handle. 


Tilly: Oh, Mother, did the fairies do it? 


Mother: Yes, dear, the best and dearest fairy in the 
world, called “Charity.” She walks abroad at Christ- 
mas time, does beautiful deeds like this, and does not 
stay to be thanked. (Unties parcel.) 


Second Reader: There they were — the warm, thick 
blankets, the comfortable shawl, the new shoes, and, 
best of all, a pretty winter hat for Bessy. The basket 
was full of good things to eat and on the flowers lay a 
paper saying: “For the little girl] who loves her neighbor 
as herself.” 


Tilly: Mother, I really think my bird is a fairy bird, 
and all these splendid things come from him. (Laughs 
with joy.) 

First Reader: It really did seem so, for, as she spoke, 
the robin flew to the table, hopped to the nosegay, and, 
perching among the roses, began to chirp with all his 
little might. .The sun streamed in on the flowers, bird, 
and happy child, and no one saw a shadow glide away 
from the window; no one ever knew that Mr. King had 
seen and heard the little girls the night before, or 
dreamed that the rich neighbor had learned a lesson 
from the poor neighbor. 


Second Reader: And Tilly’s bird was a fairy bird; for, 
by her love and tenderness to the helpless thing, she 
brought good gifts to herself and happiness to the 
unknown giver of them. 


or, 
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(A Fill In Story) 


Spirit of Christmas GS 


MARGUERITE GODE 


Mrs. Amanda Cross Patch lived all alone 
ina great] ......... on the upper side of 
the tracks. She had so much money she 
kept it hidden around the rooms in little 
tea pots and 2.......... - Nobody ever 
went to call on her because she was so 
miserly. 

As the Christmas season approached, 
Amanda Cross Patch saw other people go- 
ing about with smiles on their faces and 
great loads of gaily ribboned3.......... in 
their arms. She heard them shout ‘‘Mer- 
ry Christmas” to one another and won- 
dered what could make anyone merry in 
winter weather. She decided to follow 
them and learn for herself. In the first 
ee a jolly old gentleman 
was buyinga5........ _.« What he would 
want with such a toy, Mrs. Cross Patch 
could not imagine. He seemed to be hav- 
ing a delightful time watching the clerk 
wrap it up. 

Amanda bought one for herself. It was 
pretty with yellow curls and 
a bright blue 7.......... trimmed in 
white lace. Whenever she looked at it, a 
warm unfamiliar feeling kept pushing its 
way up around her heart and she wanted 
to reach out and cuddle the doll in her 
arms. 

The street was almost deserted as the 
old lady hurried homeward through the 
sparkling snow. A sleigh passed. The 
gs on the horse’s harness 
made merry music in her ears. Amanda 
began to hum softly a song she had learned 
when a child. The words were something 
about Jingle Bells and had a lively little 
tune attached to them. 

Around the corner she almost bumped 
into a small girl in a shabby coat. ‘‘Merry 
Christmas Missus”’ the child called to her. 
Imagine — anyone saying Merry Christ- 
mas to Amanda Cross Patch! 

She could hardly believe her ears. The 
child laughed up at her through the fall- 


ing snow. ‘*Merry Christmas, dear,”’ 
replied Amanda, and once more that warm 
feeling crept within. 

She held the gay package containing 
the doll toward the child. 

**This is for you,” she said, ‘“‘and will you 
please name her Amanda?” 

**You are Santa Claus in disguise, aren’t 
you?” asked the child as she peered into 
the old lady’s face. 

Clasping the 9. ....... tightly in her 
arms, she leaned forward and _ kissed 
Amanda’s hand, then darted quickly out 
of sight. 

The old lady stood quietly watching her 
go. A smile broke out on her wrinkled 
face, and she turned her way merrily 
homeward with the joy of a new Christmas 
in her heart. 

(I wonder if the little girl could have 
been right. Was Amanda Cross Patch 
really Santa Claus? Turn her picture 
upside down and you will have the 
answer.) 

Fill in No. 1, Five letter word beginning 
with H; No. 2, Eight letter word beginning 
with P; No. 3, Seven letter word beginning 
with B; No. 4, Four letter word beginning 
with S; No. 5, Five letter word beginning 
with G; No. 6, Four letter word beginning 
with D; No. 7, Five letter word beginning 
with D; No. 8, Five letter word beginning 


with B; No. 9, Seven letter word beginning 
with P. 


ANSWERS 


1 House 
2 Pitchers 
3 Bundles 
4 Shop 

5 Gift 

6 Doll 

7 Dress 

8 Bells 

9 Package 
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Building the Real Christmas Spirit 
(Primary Unit) 
ALICE HANTHORN—Principal of Olives Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 


Sharing With Others 


(Reading Lesson) 


We are playing a new game. 

It is the sharing game. 

We bring old toys to school. 

They must be good toys. 

We bring old clothes. 

They must be clean and mended. 

We bring cans of fruit and vegetables. 


We bring potatoes and apples. 


To the Teacher: The purpose of this unit is to give children an opportunity to share with 
others. This plan is suggestive only. If the entire school is engaging in a Christmas activity, the 
exercise will have to be modified to fit into the general plan. If the suggestive plan is followed, the 
help of mothers should be enlisted. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Discussion Period 


What things do children need to make them comfortable and happy? Accept all answers. 
Make a list on the blackhoard of all sensible items such as — warm clothing, food, friends and 
simple toys. 

How can we help poor children secure some of these things? Work for these responses: 

We can be friends by sharing with them. 

We can share our clothing which we have outgrown. 

We can share our toys. The toys must be good ones that children can enjoy. 

We can bring food to put into Christmas baskets. 

We want everyone to have a good Christmas. 


Mother’s Meeting 


Children can each print a note to Mother inviting her to a meeting to plan the unit. At this 
meeting the unit should be organized and work started in earnest. 


WHAT IS COMING? WHAT AM I? 
Everyone is happy. I am pretty. 
Everyone is busy. I have yellow hair. 
Everyone shares with others, My dress is new. 


What day is coming? What am I? 
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Building the Real Christmas Spirit 


(Primary Unit) 
ALICE HANTHORN 


Working for Others 
(Reading Lesson) 


We are helping others, 

We help old people. 

We help little children. 

The boys sweep snow off sidewalks. 
They put ashes or salt on the walk. 
They go to the store for old people. 
The girls take care of little children. 
They read stories and show pictures. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Organization of Committees (If possible have all committees suggested by children in 
answer to questions.) 


Food Committee 


Bring baskets to school. Divide the supplies equally among the baskets. Read labels on cans 
of fruits and vegetables and on boxes of cereals, crackers and cookies. Count the articles in the 
baskets. Tie a branch of evergreen on each handle. 

Clothing Committee 

Bring large suit boxes to school. Help mothers fold in clothing. Carry bundles to school from 

homes where there is no child to bring them in. Help find string and wrappings for boxes. 
Toy Committee 
Children love to wash soiled wooden and metal toys. If the color is all the same, boys can paint 


them nicely. Girls cannot make doll dresses but they can wash soiled clothes and dress the dolls. 
Mothers will have to help this committee. 


Paper dolls can be made by cutting a body from a pattern. Find pretty faces from magazines 
and papers. Paste on body and cut paper dresses. 


ew toys will delight poor children if any generous friend can provide them, 


Discussion of Helpers. 
Reports on help given, children cared for, and all other acts of friendliness, 
Planning Christmas Play 


Play on the following two pages can be largely drawn from the children. Children’s ideas should 
be used whenever possible. 

What characters should we have in our play? 

How should each be dressed? 

How can we bring in all the boys and girls in our class? 

What songs can we sing? 
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Building the Real Christmas Spirit 


(Primary Unit) 
ALICE HANTHORN 


Christmas Fairy — This is the time when everyone should be kind. It is the time to make 
others happy. I must find out what my helpers in the School have been 
doing. (Waves wand) 


(Enter three little brownies wearing pointed caps. All touch caps, bow low and say — “‘Good 
morning Christmas Fairy — what can I do for you.” 


Christmas Fairy — Good morning, Brownies. Tel] me what you have been doing. Toy 
Brownie, you may he first. 


Toy Brownie — (makes a low bow) Please, your Majesty, my committee has been very 
busy. First we asked for all toys which the owner did not care for any longer. We said these toys 
must be in good condition. But (shakes head sadly) some were too old and broken or faded to be 
used. We had to destroy them. (smiles as he continues) But you should see these in my basket. 
The boys washed and painted the wooden toys and the girls made new dresses for the dolls. Their 
mothers helped a good deal, I think. Now you will be happy when you see them. They are all in 
fine condition. (Brings basket to Fairy) Lifts out several toys to show fairy and other Brownies. 
Leaves basket at Fairy’s feet. Bows and steps back. 


Christmas Fairy — Excellent, Toy Brownie, excellent! Many little children will be made 
happy by your work. Now, Food Brownie, what have you been doing? 


Food Brownie (bowing low) “Please, your Majesty, my basket is full of good things to eat. 
(Steps forward and places basket on floor near Christmas Fairy) See these cans of delicious fruit, 
(lifts cans up) And here are choice vegetables.” (lifts out) Continue with other articles. “My 
committee worked hard to collect them. Our mothers helped us. We can enjoy our Christmas 
dinner now because we know we have helped others to have good things to eat.” 


Christmas Fairy — I am proud of you and your committee, Food Brownies... It makes me 
very happy to know that all my children are helping others: That makes a real Christmas. And, 
what have you been doing, Clothes Brownie®”’ 
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Building the Real Christmas Spirit 


(Primary Unit) 
ALICE HANTHORN 
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Christmas Play (Continued) 


Clothes Brownie — Steps forward with large sack over his back. (Bows and touches his cap) 
“Old Santa himself doesn’t have a better bag than I have — 
“Coats and caps 
Dresses and wraps 
Mittens and shoes 
All are in my bag.” 
Everyone has helped — Mothers, fathers, boys and girls. Everything is clean, everything has been 
mended and all buttons are sewed on. We have worked end, Aheitines Fairy. 
Christmas Fairy — This is a fine report Clothes Brownie. Now, Brownies call all your 


committees to join us in singing some Christmas Carols. We will begin with ‘““Away in a Manger.”’ 
(Continue with as many others as seem wise.) 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Complete blanks with written or printed words. 
See list of words at bottom of blank. 


Christmas isa .......... time. 

ee the wooden toys. 

List of Words 
Christmas happy dogs Fairy 
dolls painted help Brownie 
Phonic Drill 

Building words — adding er - ing - 8 

red cold kind soft 

rec er cold er kind er soft er 
sing paint help dress 
sing ing aint ing help ing dress ing 
doll- - Brownie toy basket 


doll s Brownie s toy s basket s 
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Our Community 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


(This project may be worked out either in 
larger form on the schoolroom floor or con- 
structed in miniature on the sand table.) 


The study of the community most naturally 
may follow an earlier unit on the Home. From 
the smaller circle, the child may be led to the 
larger community interest and to the larger 
social group. Here are a few ways in which 
interest in the town or city may be aroused and 
directed: 


1. Through the playhouse, the desire is 
created to build more homes and more 
buildings. 


2. Through a toy parade 


3. Through the reading of Stevenson’s poem, 
“Block City” 


4. Through noticing public buildings and 
their uses 


5. Through tracing food from the farm to the 
store 


6. Through the work of the fire department 


7. Through a letter which the postman has 
delivered 


8. Through the building of a new apartment 

house, etc. 

Through any of these channels, the teacher 
may wisely direct the attention of the children 
to the study of their own community. She gets 
from the children the names of various build- 
ings they need for their town or city — stores, 
houses, churches, school, garage, theater, post 
office, bank, etc. 


Questions like the following may easily grow 
out of the discussion of the streets and build- 
ings: 


1. How many streets should we have in our 
town? 


2. Shall we place the church and the library 
on the same street with the fire station or 
grocery store? 


3. Should all the streets be paved? 


4, Of what shall we make our mailboxes? 


5. Where shall we put out stop-lights and 
signals? 


6. Where shall we get our milk trucks, 

wagons and automobiles? 

7. Should all the houses be alike? 

8. Which buildings shall be made of brick 

and which of stone? 

9. Shall we Have elevators in our buildings? 

10. How shall we plan for lawns, trees and 
flowers? 

The various committees are listed upon the 
black board so that the children may know 
upon which subjects the various members are 
to make their reports. 


1. Mary’s group — The building of a grocery 
store 


2. John’s group — The making of trucks and 
wagons 


3. Billy’s group — The different kinds of 
homes and how they are made 


4. Jane’s group — How people travel in a 

town or city 

5. Sally’s group — How a town or city plays 

— Its zoo, playground, museum, parks, 
beaches 

6. Jack’s group — The making of the park — 

swings, slides, see saws, animals, trees 

7. Alice’s group — How the people of a town 

or city get together — The newspaper, 
radio, telephone, subway, moving pic- 
tures, automobile 

8. Paul’s group — The needs of the city — 

Street-lights, stop signals, policemen, fire- 
men, traffic men 

9. Patty’s group — City workers — The 

arber, grocer, shoemaker, engineer, store- 
keeper, etc. 

A resourceful teacher will see that these 
reports from the groups are correlated with 
every phase of the class work. For instance, 
some children may report through making a 
plan or through drawing a picture; some 
through dramatization or the puppet show; 
some through a school movie; some through 
oral and written compositions; some through 
oral discussion or speeches; and still others 
through reading to the group from home or 
library books. 
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Our Community 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Activities Growing Out of the Community Unit 


Reading and Literature 


Making and reading posters of “Our City,” 
“Our Trip to the Library,” “Our Trip to the 
Fire Department”’ 


Reading stories of “The Early Mail” 


Making and reading of charts on “Our 
Store,” “Our Library Rules,” “Safety Rules at 
School,” “Making Our Post Office,” etc. 


Reading poems about “Streets,” “The Milk- 
man,” “The Policeman,” “The ‘Circus,” “Ani- 
mals in the Park,”’ etc. 


Reading the story of a dairy farm 

Reading the story of how people travel 
Reading the story of our first schools 
“Making of Our City’”’ — a bulletin board 


Language 
Dramatizing “Traffic Rules” and a “Safety 
First Program” 


Making a puppet show of “City Helpers” 


A class discussion of “city hall, fire station, 
library” 


Listening to stories read or told to the group 


Memorizing poems 
Making reports on visits to public buildings 
Keeping a diary of public events 
Telling or writing about pictures he has made 
Simple original poems about the park, streets, 
city lights, policeman 
Making rules for the library 


Elementary science and number 
Reading a thermometer 
Meking street lights, stop lights and signals 


An elémentary idea of food values -— good 
and poor foods 


Cleanliness of a grocery store 
Uses of iron, steel, brick 


Planning a lunch menu and its cost 
Measuring for the buildings of the town 
Counting lunch money 


Reading telephone number, street number, 
mail box number, license number on auto 


Making a calendar and telling time 
Industrial and Fine Arts 


Making the buildings, streets and parks 
Making community posters 


Making a cover for a “Record of the Study 
of Our City” 


Making clay fruits and vegetables for the 
Store 


Making toy money 
Making a library table and chairs 


Making books for a library and illustrating 
them 


Books 


“The Doers,” Hopkins, Houghton, Billy’s 
Letter, Scribners 
“T Live in a City,” Tippett, Harper 


“Here and Now Story Book,” Mitchell, 
Dutton 


“Bobby and Betty with the Workers,” Dopp, 
Rand 


Poems 


“Block City,” Child’s Garden of Verse, 
Stevenson, Scribners 


“Rain in the City,” Painted People, Rachel 
Field, Macmillan 


“Street Lamps,” Hop, Skip and Jump, Aldis, 
Minton Balch 


“City Houses,” Short Poems for Short 
People, Aspinwall, Dutton 


“Houses, Taxis and Toadstools,” Rachel 
Field, Doubleday 
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Meaningful Seat Work 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


To be correlated with the study of the community 


I. Find the right helper 
What does the farmer do? 
. Builds our houses 
. Rides on an engine 
. Brings vegetables to the city 
. Helps us across the street 
. Plants seeds in the ground 
. Brings letters to our door 


II. Underline the correct answer 


The farmer sells us milk 
brings our letters 
puts out fires 
The postman makes our cakes 
builds our houses 
brings us letters 


Ill. Our Buildings 


1. People come to this building every day. 
They drop a letter in the slot. 
Draw a picture of the letter. 


2. Mother visits this place often. 
She buys meat, vegetables and fruits. 
Draw two vegetables. 

3. Children read in this building. 


They take out books to carry home. 
Draw a book. Put a name on it. 


4. This is where people stop with their cars. 
Draw an automobile. Color it green. 


5. This is where we buy furniture. 
Draw a radio. Color it brown. 
IV. Riddles — Helpers in the City 


1. I run a big engine. 
I take long trips. 


fireman carpenter § engineer 
2. I build your houses. 

I build your stores. 

painter baker carpenter 


3. I work day and night. 
I ride on an engine, too. 
librarian storekeeper fireman 


4. I keep your food from spoiling. 
I see you every day. 


grocer iceman banker 


V. Grouping words 


Put a red ring around the circus words. 
Put a green ring around the store words. 
Put a yellow ring around the library words. 
Put a blue ring around the postoffice words. 


clown postcard doll lettuce 
bread eggs stamp librarian 
letter table book elephant 
dog butter seal monkey 


VI. How we travel 


Look over these words carefully. 


horse auto sailboat wagon 
train bus freighter street car 
steamer bicycle rowboat stage coach 


Then place each word under the right 
heaaing. 
We Travel 


By Land By Water 


By Air 


VII. Your Library 


Here are the names of several books you like. 
Read them over carefully. 


Peter Rabbit Little Black Sambo 
In Animal Land Three Bears 
Cinderella The Fun Book 


Three Little Pigs Fairies and Chimneys 
Fairy Stories Nonsense ABC’s 


Now put each name in the list where it be- 
longs. 


Animal Stories Fairy Stories Funny Stories 


VIII. At the Zoo — Can you answer? 
1. Who chatters and hangs by his tail? 
2. Who looks like a big, big cat? 
3. Who growls and has a baby cub? 
4. Who has a long trunk? 
5. Who is “King of the Animals?” 
lion elephant monkey tiger bear 


= 
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NUMBER SEAT WORK (Page 63) 


Fill in the correct numbers on the dotted lines below. 


Color the picture in gay colors. 


Said Santa Claus, ‘Now let me see, 


Hanging on the Christmas tree 


gay candles glowing bright, 
big stars with shiny light. 

lovely hearts aglow, 

And scauiialias bright balls all in a row. 
And just .......... doll with golden locks. 
And .......... nice gifts, each in a box. 

cookies. What a treat! 
balls. They ring so sweet. 


They say, they wish much Christmas joy 


we: To every little girl and boy.” 
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PRIMARY SEAT WORK 


Fruits 
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Animals 


I can crack a nut. 
I catch mice. 
I eat carrots. 


Corn makes me fat. 


I am large and fierce. 


Vee Miller 
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CHRISTMAS FUN Marguerite Gode 


Hidden Gifts 


Here is a box of blocks which Santa has left under the tree. Out of the letters in 
the set you can form the words which tell what gifts are in the remaining packages. 
There are twelve known gifts and possibly more. 
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State Seal Poster 


MAE TAYLOR KROUSE and DIANA ALLEN 


California's Flag! 
— California is a western state 
On Shore of Pacific Ocean; 
Sacramento its Capitol City 
Known as The Grape State — thou- 
sands of tons of grapes grow there; 


Sometimes called “Land of Gold” 
Golden Poppy its state Flower. < 
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ALPHABET BOOK Louise D. Tessin 
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SIMPLE TREE ORNAMENTS (Page 63) Helen Strimple 


CUT TWO 
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CHRISTMAS TREE ORNAMENTS (Page 63) 


Louise D. Tessin 


ADD YELLOW PAPER 


SHAFT BEFORE 
PASTING LOWER 
POINTS 


AOD YELLOW 
BILL AND 
THREAD 
BEFORE 
PASTING TOP 
EDGES TOGETHER 


DECORATE STARS WITH DOTS OF COLORED 
PAPER OR CRAYON COLORED BORDERS. 
COLORED SEQUINS MAY BE GLUED ON. 

TIPS OF BIRD WINGS MAY BE BENT OUTWARDS. 
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CHRISTMAS GREETINGS j Louise D. Tessin 


VARIOUS TYPES OF 
FOLDERS MAKE 
INTERESTING 
CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


DESIGNS MAY BE USED 
FOR CHRISTMAS 
PACKAGE DECORATIONS 


AN XMAS 
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GIFT WRAPPINGS 
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Louise D. Tessin 


THESE SILHOUETTES MAY BE BLACK OR ANY 
COLOR ,OR A COMBINATION OF COLORS. 


CUT THE BODY OF THE CLOWN FROM 


FOLOED PAPER. .MINUS THE HEAD. 
GUIDE LINE 


INDICATING ADD HEAD WHEN PASTING ALL PARTS 
ON WHITE TISSUE WRAPPED Box 


l- ORIGINAL SIZE OF FLOWER 

2. CUT FROM FOLDED PAPER 

‘3. THIN BLACK PAPER FOLDED TWICE. 
SKETCH IN GUIDE LINES INDICATING 
CENTER PANEL AND DESIGN TO BE CUT. 
NOTICE HOW PARTS HANG TOGETHER 
BY TOUCHING EACH OTHER. 


OPEN UP CUTTING. TIP ALL PARTS 


WITH PASTE. MOUNT UPON TISSUE 
WRAPPED BOX. 


A SECOND, SMALLER INSIDE PANEL 
MAY BE MOUNTED UPON FIRST. WRITE 
NAME OR GREETING ON THIS. 


DESIGNS CUT 

FROM FOLDED 

COLORED LOVISE.D. 
PAPERS TESSIN 


we 
O- 
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CHRISTMAS TAGS (Page 64) Louise D. Tessin 


A-VIOLET 
B- BLUE 
C-GREEN 
ALL OTHER 
PARTS BLACK 


TAIL YELLOW 

WITH ORANGE 
MARKINGS 

E- RED-ORANGE WING-~ ORANGE WITH 

BIRD. YELLOW- GREEN RED DOTS 

BLACK MARKINGS 


DESIGNS \|- 2-3-4 WERE DEVELOPED ON FOLDED PAPER BEFORE TRACING. 
DESIGNS 5 AND 6 ARE NOT SYMETRICAL. DESIGN -S- IS MADE OF RED 
CONSTRUCTION PAPER WITH A STRIP OF FRINGED PAPER PASTED ACROSS 
TOP ALONG FOLD. PASTE LOOP OF RED EMBROIDERY COTTON ON FIRST. 


| 
; 
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Cleaveland 


Bess Bruce 


BETHLEHEM POSTER (Page 64) 
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BUILD-UP POSTER Helen Strimple 


USE GRAY 9°X12” PAPER FOR 
BACKGROUND. MARK BLACK 
LINES FOR WINDOW PANES — 


DOT WITH WHITE PAINT FOR 
SNOWFLAKES. 


CUT ON FOLD FOR FULL 
PATTERN 


RED — 


TOP TREE WITH GUMMED GOLDSTAR 


CUT BALLS FROM BRIGHT 
COLORED PAPERS FOR 
DECORATIONS 


WRITE NAMES ON PACKAGES 


9: 
4A 
FY, 
= 


TAKE PLENTY 
OF TIME 


TO. EAT 
BREAKFAST — LUNCH 
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Make a pair of bookends for a 
friend or use them on your desk in 


your room. 


You will need two jars or bottles 
the same size and shape, enough 
sand to fill them, covers to fit them, 
your favorite color in enamel, col- 
ored construction paper or seals, 


The 


white shellac, brush, alcohol. 
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Sand Filled Bookends 


YVONNE M. ALTMANN 


last three items are not an absolute 
necessity. 

Wash your jars. Be sure to take 
off all the paper that may cover 
them. Drop some enamel in each 
jar. Put the covers on the jars. 
Turn them upside down and let the 
enamel run all over the inside so 
that-the sides and bottom will all be 
covered with paint. If you find 
you have not enough paint, add 


Alphabet Fun 


Decorate Your Own Christmas Greetings 
MARGUERITE GODE 


Ger OUT your colored pencils 
and decorate those little yuletide 
notes or cards you are planning to 
send to your friends. Holiday designs 
can be made by tumbling the letters 
of the Alphabet about into cunning 
little borders or groupings for your 
stationery heading. Here are some 
suggestions. 

Colorful candles: 

Use a rather flat U for the candle 
stick (any color you prefer). An O 
makes the handle and a red i is the 
candle. 

Bells: 

Put two red L’s together (one 
reversed). Join them together with 
an upside down red V. A large up- 
side U (green) serves as a ribbon 


tying two bells together. Clappers 
are red O’s, 


Holly: 
Use a large green V in any posi- 
tion you wish. Place four green W’s 


on the V as shown. Add red O’s for 
holly berries. 


Kris Kringle: 
A tall red W serves as the body. 


Ub 
A U 


AM 
Bol 


some more. Allow to dry. Out of 
colored construction paper cut out 
some designs to paste on the out- 
sides of the jars or paste seals on the 
jars. Paint the 
covers a harmonizing color. Fill the 
jars with sand. Put the covers on. 
Turn your jars upside down and 
Bookends. If 
you wish, you can shellac the cut- 
outs or seals on the outside of the 
bookends. 


Refer to drawings. 


what do you have? 


Clean your brush in 
alcohol. 


Two small brown U’s are his mittens. 
Two O’s and an upside down V 
form the head and cap. Smaller O’s 
furnish Santa’s eyes and buttons 
for his coat. V turned upside down 
will suggest a mustache. Brown 
U’s make excellent little boots for 
his feet. 


Arrange these little figures on your 
writing paper or cards in borders, 
groupings or headings. Print your 
greetings below. You will have a 
new and different way in which to 
wish your little friends a Merry 
Christmas and Happy New Year. 
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Poetry Corner 


Christmas 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Now that the season 
Of seasons is here, 
“Hearts are just brimming 
With love and good cheer, 


Because of the presents 
Old Santa will bring; 

Because of the carols 
We joyfully sing; 


Because of poinsettia 
And wreaths made of holly, 
And visions of Santa ‘Claus, 
Smiling and jolly; 


Because: of the turkey 
That’s browned to a' turn, 
Because of the candles 
That steadily burn; 


‘Because at’ this’ season 
We all have a part; 

There’s something more loving 
Springs up' in each ‘heart. 


Because it is Christmas 

All over the Earth” 
Our hearts fill with laughter, 
Our eyes fill with mirth!®° 


Christmas 
CORNELL 
I like:-to along the street 
When Christmas time is here 


For every person that I meet 
Is. beaming’ with good cheer. 


And all: the houses that I pass 
Are also very ‘gay 
With doors and windows trimmed as 
‘if 
Inviting one to stay. 


And: how ‘the windows of the stores 
Moke thrills go over me 

As I gaze at'the magic toys 
Set out for folks to see. 


Turn where 1 will I'm sure to find 
So much gay Christmas cheer, 

I can’t help wishing it would last 
Throughout the coming ‘year. 


The Favorite 
CLARA G. CORNELL 


I’m not one of the modern dolls 
That can be bathed and fed 

And made to cry, ““Mama, Mama,” 
When it is time for bed. 


Nor can I boast a permanent 
And clothes so up-to-date 
They make one have that strange 
“new look” 
So talked about of late. 


No, I am just a common doll 
With big blue eyes and curls 
And. dressed in sweater and plaid 
skirt 
Like lots of little girls, 
ithe: 
But; even,so, ff 
_ Most gitlies tell their mothers 
They’ dather. have a doll like me 
Than ‘any of the others, 


AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


I think the sun loves little homes; 
T've'seénthé morning light 
Flicker so kindly on each one: 
winter days grow brighty | 


And how this loving sunlight watms 
And beautifies them more 
By ‘sparkling ‘down’ on ‘Christmas 
snow 
That’s piled around each door! 


But when the sun slips past the bars 
Of purple west, I know 

He loves them most of all, — for see, 
Pure gold their windows glow! 


as 


Why We Like Christmas 
(For Choral Speaking.) 


MARY LUCKEY SHARKEY 
High: 


We like the Christmas time, you see, 

Because we love the Christmas Tree! 

Its colored lights upon the snow 

Make people sing, with hearts 
a-glow. 


Medium: 


We like the Christmas time, you 
know, 

Because of Santa’s Ho, Ho, Ho! 

He brings a sleighful of new toys, 

To gladden little girls and boys. 


Low: 


We like the Christmas time, by far, 

When Three Wise Men followed a 
Star, 

Until they came upon Him there, 

A LITTLE BABE on manger bare. 


All: 


“Peace on earth to men of good 
will,” 

The Angels are singing it still, 

At Christmas time, to all on earth, 

Who celebrate the Christ-Child’s 
birth. 


The Camel's Pride 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


No wonder camel are so proud, 
And hold their heads so high. 
I’m sure you will excuse them when 
You learn the reason why. 


It’s simply this: when Magi made 
‘That journey from the East 

To Bethlehem to see the Babe 
Each rode a desert beast. 


And since those wise men thought 
the Babe 
A king some day would be 
They and their camel went dressed 
out 
In royal finery. 


That’s why the camel are so proud— 
Because it fell to them 

To bear the Magi with their gifts 
To Him in Bethlehem. 
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Mr. Pig’s Christmas Tree 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER, Illustrated by the Author 


“There she comes now,” said Mrs. Hen. 


Now MR. PIG had always 
been greedy, but this time he really 
had eaten too much! He was in 
bed, with his hoofy hands over his 
stomach. And it was Christmas, 
too! 

His animal friends were sorry for 
him, because he could not go to the 
Animaltown party in the school- 
house. Yes, even though it was his 
own piggish fault. 


“He got just what he deserved,” 
said Old Lady Owl, wisely. ‘He 
stuffed himself with candy and 
raisins and nuts and what-not — he 
ate up his Christmas goodies too 
soon and all at once. So, now, he 
has to stay in bed.” 

“But, poor thing,” sighed Mrs. 
Squirrel. “To miss the party! That 
is too bad.” 

“Well, I have an idea,” mewed 
Black Cat. “Why don’t we take 
him a little tree -- when the party is 


over? We can trim it right there in 
his house.” 

“I will bring the tree,” announced 
Mrs. Goose. “I have a tiny one 
that will be just right.” 

“I will bring the sparkly decora- 
tions and a cooky star for the top of 
the tree,” offered Mrs. Squirrel. 

“‘And we,” said Mrs. Hen, “‘will 
bring some pop corn strings, and 
red cranberry chains, won’t we, 
girls?” she asked her chicken daugh- 
ters. 

Arabelle and Clarabelle giggled 
that yes, they would. 

“What about refreshments?” 
asked Mrs. Pop-Rabbit. 

“Mr. Pig has had too much food 
already,” Old Lady Owl told her. 
“But we will take him presents. It 
will be a sort of surprise party. 
We'll all burst in and shout ‘Merry 
Christmas!’ Let’s meet on his porch 
at nine o’clock tonight — and don’t 
forget to bring the things!” 


It was a very snowy Christmas 
day. The big flakes came down like 
white flowers. Everyone thought 
the snow was lovely, except Mr. 
Pig, who felt cross, all covered up 
with blankets, and with a_hot- 
water bag on his stomach. 

At the schoolhouse that night 
the Animaltown party was very gay. 
The tree was big and bright; there 
was happy laughter and dancing 
ring-a-rosy, and popcorn balls and 
gingerbread animals to eat. Yes, 
and candy, too. 

“We rather miss Mr. Pig, don’t 
we?” whispered Mrs. Squirrel to 
Mrs. Pop-Rabbit. “We are so used 
to seeing him around — the great 
big heavy thing. But it will soon be 
time to go over and take him his 


surprise party.” 


When nine o'clock came, Mr. 
Pig’s friends were there, in the 
snowy darkness, on his front porch. 
They tiptoed up very softly so that 
he would not hear them. Mrs. 
Squirrel had the decorations for the 
tree — Mrs. Hen and her daughters 
had made the popcorn and cran- 
berry strings. Everyone was there, 
with presents, too; that is, everyone 
but Mrs. Goose. 

“Dear me, where can she be?” 
asked Mrs. Pop-Rabbit, blowing on 
her paws to get them warm. “It is 
high time that we knocked on Mr. 
Pig’s door and shouted ‘Merry 
Christmas.’ ” 

*“Mrs. Goose should be here with 
the little tree,” said Old Lady Owl. 
“We can’t have a Christmas tree 
without a tree — that we can’t.” 

“No, indeed,” agreed the others. 
need a tree for a tree.” .They 
felt very wise, saying that. 

After a while Black Cat said, 
“Look, there comes Mrs. Goose.” 
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“But so slowly,” whispered Mrs. 
Pop-Rabbit, peering into the dark- 
ness. “What is the matter with 
her?” 

“Oh, it is hard for her to walk 
through this snow,” explained Mrs. 
Squirrel. ‘“‘Her legs are so short — 
and she is so, well, heavy. She is all 
bundled up, too. See — she even 
has her muff!” 

They all watched as Mrs. Goose 
came up Mr. Pig’s path. 

*‘Well, we are glad you are here,” 
whispered Old Lady Owl, as she 
came closer. ‘We are all tired of 
waiting here in the cold, and are 
ready to go in and trim the tree for 
Mr, Pig. But — where is it}’’ she 
asked, bending over and looking 
Mrs. Goose all over and up and 
down, with her big golden eyes. 

Then Mrs, Goose sat right down 
in the snow, heavy overshoes and 
coat and muff and all. “Oh, I 
knew there was something!” she said. 
“When I tucked Mr. Pig’s present 
into my muff — see, here it is, a nice 
handkerchief — I said to myself — 
now, what else is there? I had a 
funny feeling that I was supposed to 
bring something else — indeed I 
did.” 

“Indeed you should have,” Old 
Lady Owl told her; “and now what 
are we going to do? Here we are, all 
ready to trim a tree for Mr. Pig — 
and we don’t have a tree!’’ 

“We can’t have a tree without a 
free,” said Mrs. Squirrel, and every- 


“She still looks more like a goose than a tree!” sighed Mrs. Squirrel. 


one murmured, again, that that was 
so. 

“This is very serious,” sighed 
Black Cat, scratching his head to 
think. 

Then Mrs. Goose sprang up from 
the snow and stretched out her 
long neck in great excitement and 
whispered, “Listen! I have a fine 
idea. Underneath my coat I have 
on my best green dress; that is 
fortunate. It is just Christmas-tree 
color. I will spread out my wings to 
look like branches -- and point my 
bill up high, to look like the top of a 
pine tree. J will be the tree! You 
can decorate me with the things you 
have brought; it is a splendid idea. 


Don’t you think so?” she asked 
happily. 

Old Lady Owl blinked. ‘Well,’ 
she said, “‘as Mr. Pig is not feeling 
well, and is not quite his real self — 
perhaps he will not notice the dif 
ference, especially if we put the 
decorations thick all over you. 
What do you think?” she asked the 
others, then. Shall we let her do 
this?” 

“Let’s try it,” said Mrs. Squirrel. 
“T never thought of Mrs. Goose as a 
tree; but it is too late now, and too 
snowy, to send her back to her 
house to get the real one.” 

“So let’s begin,”’ said Black Cat. 
They knocked at the door, and when 


Mr. Pig opened his presents; he was very pleased with them. 
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Mr. Pig called out, “Come in!” they 
went in, and shouted, ‘Merry 
Christmas!” have come to 
bring you a celebration,” announced 
Old Lady Owl. 

Mr. Pig raised his big head from 
the pillow. “A celebration?” he 
asked. “What does that mean? — 
Refreshments? Because, it is very 
strange — but this time I don’t 
think I care for anything to eat.” 

“No refreshments,” said Old Lady 
Owl, “‘but there are other things for 
you. Now, settle back, while we 
get them ready. Shut your eyes.” 

Then Mrs. Goose took off her 
things, and in her green dress she 
really was just Christmas-tree color. 
She spread her wings wide and 
pointed her bill up at the ceiling. 

“What do you think about her?” 
whispered Mrs. Pop-Rabbit to Mrs. 
Squirrel. “Do you think she will 
do?” 

“Well, she isn’t very good — but 
she looks more like a tree than any 
of the rest of us,” whispered Mrs. 
Squirrel. 

So they hung the popcorn and 
cranberry strings all over her; they 
put tinsel balls on her wings, and 
they gave her the cooky star to hold 
in her bill. 

“There, what do you think now?” 
whispered Mrs. Hen, when it was 
finished. 

“She still looks more like a goose 
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than a tree,” sighed Mrs. Squirrel, 
“but I guess she will do...” 

“Yes, she will have to do,” sighed 
Old Lady Owl. “‘Let’s put her here, 
sort of in the shadow — and give 
Mr. Pig a quick look .. .” 

“You may open your eyes,” 
called Mrs. Hen. “Here is the sur- 
prise we have for you, Mr. Pig.” 

He lifted his big head off the pil- 
low, and squinted his eyes. “‘Why, a 
Christmas tree!’’ he said. ‘“‘What a 
charming surprise! What pretty 
decorations —- and there is even a 
star on top.” Then he stopped 
talking and blinked. “‘What white 
branches,” he said, gazing at Mrs. 
Goose’s wings. “Is that because it is 
snowing outside? Js it snow I see?”’ 

No one wanted to answer that, so 
Old Lady Owl said quickly, to get 
his mind on something else right 
away, “Here are some presents we 
have brought you—” and she and 
Black Cat moved toward the bed, 
to shut out the sight of Mrs. Goose 
standing very still and patient, try- 
ing to be a tree. 

Mr. Pig opened his presents; he 
was very pleased with them. There 
was a nice, thick muffler that Mrs. 
Pop-Rabbit had knitted; there was a 
book on How To Keep Slender — 
there were red mittens and a blue 
tablecloth, a little brass kettle for his 
tea, and, of course, Mrs. Goose’s 
handkerchief. 
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After he had thanked them all, 
Mr. Pig said, “It was good of you 
to bring the tree, too.” Then he 
looked over there again. ‘Why, it 
seems to be... moving... is the 
window open? Is that wind, in the 
white branches? And where are the 
popcorn strings — and the star?” 


Mrs. Pop-Rabbit shut the door 
quickly, to keep out the sight of 
Mrs. Goose — for what a sight she 
was! She had got tired of trying to 
be a tree; she was eating the decora- 
tions — swallowing popcorn and 


cranberries. And the cooky star 
was already gobbled up! 
“Now, enough celebration for 


tonight,” said Old Lady Owl. “We 
don’t want you to be tired, Mr. 
Pig, so we are going to put out the 
light and say good-bye.” 


“Good-bye and thank you again,” 
he told them, shutting his eyes. 
“You have made me a very happy 
pig.” 

As they walked home Black Cat 
said to Mrs. Squirrel, “Well, it 
really turned out very well. Mr. 
Pig may have suspected something, 
but he didn’t really know that Mrs. 
Goose was his Christmas tree.” 


“She’s better as a goose,” yawned 
Mrs. Squirrel. “Just look at her 
now; she’s all mixed up again. 
She’s wearing her muff on her bill!” 


Tommy's Christmas Tree 
YVONNE ALTMANN, Kindergarten Director, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


Tommy and Jimmy, I have 
noticed that truck loads of Christ- 
mas trees are coming into the city 
now. Would you like to buy the 
tree this year?” mother asked her 
sons. 

“T would like to very much,” 
answered Tommy. 

“1 would too.” 

“Here is $2.00. Be careful shop- 
pers, as we want a good tree.” 

“We will,” said Tommy and 
Jimmy. 

Tommy and Jimmy were so proud 
to buy the tree all by themselves. It 
didn’t take any time at all before 


they had their snowsuits and boots 
on. Right before they went out of 
the door, they put on their caps and 
mittens. 


They saw some trees at a filling 
station just two blocks from their 


house. “Mr. Gibbons, we would 
like to buy a Christmas tree,” said 
Tommy. 


“‘Look the trees over, boys. When 
you find one you like, let me know.” 


Tommy and Jimmy looked at all 
the trees. Some were too big and 
some were too small. Some were 
just the right size, but didn’t have 
enough branches on. 

“Don’t think we will buy a tree 
here,” said Tommy. 

‘Will the man like it if we leave 
and don’t buy a tree?” 

“Well, I suppose not, but you 
know mother said we should be good 
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shoppers and these trees just don’t 
look good.” 

“Guess you are right.” 

“We didn’t find any we liked, Mr. 
Gibbons,” said Tommy. 

you sure?” 

“Yes, we are,” said Jimmy. 

“Allright. It’s up to you.” 

“Look, there are some trees over 
there in that yard. Let’s go over 
there,” said Jimmy. 

There wasn’t anyone outside. The 
brothers looked all around. 

“This looks like a pretty good 
tree,” said Jimmy. 

“Yes, I like it. Let’s ring the 
doorbell to tell the people in the 
house that we want to buy a tree.” 

The boys did, and soon a lady 
came to the door. 

“We would like to buy a tree,” 
said Tommy. 

“Just a minute and I will get my 
wraps on.” 

It didn’t take very long before 
the lady was out of the house. 

“What tree would you like?” 

“How much is this one?’”’ asked 
Tommy. 

“It is $3.00.” 

“That is more money than we got 
to spend,” said Jimmy. 

“How much money have you?” 

“We have $2.00,” answered Jim- 
my. 

“This tree is $3.00 because it 
takes a long time for the needles to 
drop off. Do you know what the 
name of this tree is?”’ 

“No,” said Tommy and Jimmy. 

(Class guess.) 

“It is a balsam.” 

“Oh,” said Jimmy. 

“The trees over here are the same 
size, but they lose their needles 
sooner. Do you know what kind of 


Bright blue sky and frosty air, 
Sparkling snowdrifts everywhere, 


Frost that tickles in your nose, 
And pinches under all your clothes, 


trees these are? They only cost 
$2.00.” 

“No, what kind of trees are they?” 
asked Tommy. 

(Class guess.) 

“They are spruce trees.” 

“We don’t want a spruce tree. We 
want the kind where the needles 
stay on the longest,” said Tommy. 

“Yes, that is the kind we want,” 
said Jimmy. “Thank you for show- 
ing us the trees and telling us about 
them. Goodbye.” 

“Goodbye.” 

“There are some more trees. See, 
by the grocery store,” said Jimmy. 

“Oh, yes, let’s go over there,” 
answered Tommy. 

The brothers crossed the street. 
They looked both ways. They 
walked into the grocery store. 

“We would like to look at a bal- 
sam tree that doesn’t cost more than 
$2.00 and is a big tree,”’ said Tommy 
to the grocer. 

“T just got a load of balsam trees 
in. They are all sizes. I am sure we 
can find one for you that you will 
like for $2.00.” 

The brothers walked outside with 
the grocer. 

“Would a tree about this size be 
right?” 

“No, we want a bigger one,” said 
Jimmy. 

about this one?” 

“That looks big enough. Hold it 
out so we can see how it looks all the 
way around,” said Tommy. 

The grocer did that. 

“I don’t think it looks very good 
on one side,” said Jimmy. ‘‘Let’s see 
something else.” 

The grocer showed the boys sev- 
eral other trees, but none suited 
them. 

“It doesn’t look as though you 
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have anything for us,”’ said Tommy. 

“I have some very nice trees, but 
the type of tree you want would cost 
$3.00.” 

“That’s too bad,” said Tommy. 
“Guess we will have to go to an- 
other place.” 

“Aren't you the MacMahon 
boys?” 

“Yes, we are. I’m Tommy and 
this is my brother, Jimmy.” 

“Your mother trades at this store. 
For that reason, I'll give you a price 
on a tree. Do you like this $3.00 
tree?” 

“Yes, it is very pretty, but we 
have only $2.00,” said Jimmy. 

“TI know, but you can have it for 
$2.00, if you will see that it gets 
delivered to your house.” 


“We can do that. We'll go home 
and get my sled,” said Tommy. 
“We'll be right back. Goodbye.” 

“Goodbye.” 

“Wasn't it lucky that mother 
traded at that grocery store)” Tom- 
my said to his brother. 

“It sure was. I think we are get- 
ting a very nice tree.” 

“So do I. Let’s hurry and get my 
sled.” 


The boys hurried home. Soon 
they were back at the grocery 
store. The grocer helped them put 
the tree on the sled. Tommy paid 
him the $2.00. He thanked the gro- 
cer for giving them a $3.00 tree for 
$2.00. 

“Say hello to your mother for 
me.” 

“We will, goodbye.” 

“Goodbye.” 

(Class can discuss types of Christ- 
mas trees, value of money, and the 
value of buying at a place where you 
are known.) 


Squeak and crunch of people’s feet, 
Hurrying, scurrying down the street, 


Frosty weather, snow and ice, 
Don’t you think that winter’s nice? 
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Ir WAS the day before Christ- 
mas and in Santa’s workshop the 
little elves were frantically finishing 
the last toys. The elf manager was 
checking a long list to make. sure 
that each child got the toy he want- 
ed. 


“We're almost at the bottom of 
the list, Santa,”’ he said. 

“That’s fine,’ replied Santa, “I 
can start packing now.” 

“We've made good time, it’s just 
noon,” said Mrs. Santa, glancing at 
the large clock. 


“I have never painted so many 
fire engines before. Look at them,” 
remarked one of the elves, waving 
his hand toward several long tables 
filled with brightly painted engines. 


“The toys have never looked so 
pretty,” said Mrs. Santa. This 
speech was greeted with whoops of 
joy by Santa and the elves, because 
she said the same thing every year. 


In the midst of their laughter 
there came a loud double ring at the 
door. “That must be the postman,” 
said Mrs. Santa in surprise. ‘Surely 
there won’t be any more letters 
today.” 

She hurried to the door and came 
back with several letters, which she 
handed to Santa. “I do hope they 
are not asking for things that we 
haven't in stock. It would be too 
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bad to have one child disappointed 
at Christmas.” 

Santa held out his hand for the 
letters. All the elves stopped work 
and gathered around. What if 
some child should ask for an im- 
possible toy! 

Santa smiled as he opened the 
first letter. ‘“‘A doll and cradle,” 
he announced. 

“That’s easy. We have plenty,” 
called out the elf manager. 


“* *A big fire engine with hook and 
ladder,’ read Santa from the sec- 
ond letter. The elves laughed and 
pointed to the table. 

“*A sled that will hold me and 
my brother.’ Have we one that big 
that isn’t promised?” asked Santa 
doubtfully. 


“Oh, yes,” answered Mrs. Santa 
gaily, ““Don’t you remember the one 
in the attic that you couldn’t take 
last year because the paint wasn’t 
dry? That is plenty big enough for 
two children.” 

“Fine,” chuckled Santa, tearing 
open the next to last letter. “ ‘A 
set of dishes with knives and 
forks.’ ”’ 

“Right here,” and Mrs. Santa 
hurried to a cupboard and took 
down a large box. 

Santa opened the last envelope 
and took from it a whole sheet of 
paper covered with writing. As he 


read, a worried look came over his 
face. He said, “Oh,” several times 
under his breath. Finally, he looked 
up. “This stumps me,” he said 
gloomily. 

“What is it?” “Let’s hear it.” 
“Read it.” Everyone spoke at once. 

His wife patted his shoulder, 
“Maybe it isn’t so bad.” 

“It is, though,” he replied, shak- 
ing his head. “Listen.” 

** ‘Dear Santa, 

“* *T broke my leg and have to be 
in the hospital over Christmas. I 
have never been in a hospital before 
and my Mother and Daddy said I 
could ask you for whatever I want- 
ed. I am eight years old and I have 
red curly hair. I want a doll with 
hair just like mine. I am sending 
you a lock of my hair so you will 
know the color. My doll can stay in 
bed with me and I am going to pre- 
tend that she has a broken leg, too. 
Please, please, Santa, be sure that 
my doll has red curly hair, Thank 
you, Santa. Love from, 

Bette Carter.’ ” 

Santa put the letter down and 
looked at his helpers. “I can’t re- 
member that we’ve ever had a red 
haired doll. There’s nothing we can 
do about it at this late hour — just 
nothing.” 

The elves echoed his words, 
“Nothing we can do — just 
nothing.” 
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Suddenly Mrs. Santa got up from 
her rocking chair, “I’m ashamed of 
all of you. What do you mean, you 
can’t do it? Just because you are 
given a hard task is that any reason 
for saying you can’t do it before 
you’ve even tried? Santa, I’m 
surprised at you; the idea of letting 
a child down at Christmas. ‘I 
can’t’ never did anything, but ‘T’ll 
try’ sometimes does the impossible.” 

A stunned silence followed her 
words. “You're right, my dear, we 
must try something. If we had only 
known a few days ago” — Santa’s 
voice trailed off and he slumped in 
his chair. 

“Perhaps you could take her a 
golden haired doll and write her a 
note saying that we didn’t have a 
doll with curly red hair in the whole 
shop,” suggested one elf. 

Mrs. Santa frowned upon this 
suggestion. Somehow or other, Bette 
must have the doll she wanted, one 
with red curls. “Why, Santa, your 
reputation is at stake,”’ she said. 

“T know it,” Santa was almost in 
tears. “If I could only think of 
something.” 

In the midst of the gloomy silence 
the clock struck two. Suddenly 
Mrs. Santa jumped up and began 
rummaging in her own special cup- 
board. “I do hope there’s some left. 
Here it is,” she cried, holding up a 
small package. 


“What is itd” they all asked 
eagerly. 

“Easter egg dye. You laughed at 
me last Easter when I bought it 
to color some eggs. You said Easter 
was not in our line. I have some of 
the red dye left, perhaps I can dye a 
yellow wig just the right shade. 
Find me the prettiest doll in the 
shop, take off her blonde wig while 
I go to the kitchen and mix the dye. 
We're not going to say we can’t 
until we’ve tried everything.” Mrs. 
Santa bustled out to the kitchen. 

Now there was great excitement in 
the work room, Santa and the elves 
rushed to the doll room. This doll 
must be selected with great care, no 
ordinary doll would do. Finally, 
after a great deal of discussion, a 
doll that cried and said “Mama” 
and could go to sleep was chosen. 
With extreme care her golden wig 
was removed. 

Mrs. Santa returned from the 
kitchen with the dye. She carefully 
dipped one golden cur] and held it up 
for inspection against the sample of 
Bette’s hair. 

“Too light,” everyone said. 

She added more red dye and 
dipped again, still too light. More 
dye was stirred into the mixture till 
the curl just matched Bette’s hair. 
Mr. and Mrs. Santa and all the 
elves joined hands and danced 
around the room singing and shout- 


The Proud Oak Tree 


HAZEL CEDERBORG 


A LONG time ago in a forest 
far away there lived an oak tree. 
He was big and strong, and very 
proud, too. He scorned the other 
trees which were so friendly and 
happy. 

There was the tall hickory that 
every autumn was loaded with nuts. 

“Why,” asked the oak one day, 
“do you drop your nuts for the 
squirrels? And why do you let 
them run up and down your branch- 
es, pray tell?” 

The hickory rustled his leaves in 
surprise. “Why — why -- that’s 
the very reason [ have nuts. Next 


year I’ll have more, and the next 
year still more. I’m glad to give 
them to the squirrels.” 

“Humph,” replied the oak short- 
ly, “I prefer to keep my acorns.” 

And he did. Year after year he 
held fast to them, and each autumn 
he had fewer, but that didn’t seem 
to trouble him. 

Then one hot summer day some 
children came through the forest, 
trying to find a cool place to rest. 
They finally stopped in the shade of 
the beautiful elm tree. 

“Oh,” exclaimed the littlest girl, 
picking up a piece of lovely blue 


ing until Mrs. Santa said, “‘We must 
hurry, the wig must be colored, 
dried and put back on the doll.” 

Santa and the elves started pack- 
ing the sleigh. The last bags were 
piled on and the reindeer harnessed 
before Mrs. Santa announced that 
the doll was ready. Oh! but she was 
beautiful, with big blue eyes and the 
lovely red curls hanging clear to her 
shoulders. Any little girl would 
love her. 

“She’s the prettiest doll we have 
ever had. We must make some red 
haired dolls every year,” said Santa, 
“‘but where shall we put her, my 
pack is full to bursting?” 

“Since she is a special doll, why 
can’t she ride on the seat beside 
you?”’ asked the elf manager. 

“That’s a good idea,” said Santa. 
*““My dear,” he said, turning to Mrs. 
Santa, “you’ve taught me some- 
thing. I’m never again going to say 
‘I can’t’ until I’ve tried everything 
I can think of.” 

Mrs. Santa and the elves watched 
from the doorway as Santa got into 
the sleigh, picked up the reins and 
called to the reindeer to start. 
There on the seat beside him, 
wrapped in Christmas paper and 
tied with holly ribbon, the beautiful 
doll with red curls was on her way to 
bring happiness to the little red- 
haired girl named Bette in a far-off 
hospital. 


shell, “‘see what T found! What is 

“Why, it’s a piece of a robin’s 
egg,” explained her brother, looking 
up into the thick branches of the 
tree. “There must be a nest hidden 
up there.” 

“I don’t wonder a robin chose this 
tree,” said another of the children. 
““No one could ever find a nest in it. 
The leaves are so thick. Besides,” 
he added, patting the trunk of the 
tree, “it’s a beautiful tree.” 

The oak tree heard the children 
talking, and he muttered scornfully. 
“Before I’d have the birds littering 
up my branches.” 

Of course the elm overheard him, 
but he didn’t say a thing. I[t was 
useless. He had tried so often to 
explain to the oak what all the other 
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trees in the forest knew — that to 
give is to live. Besides, he loved 
having the birds build their nests 
high in his topmost branches out of 
the reach of prowling cats. 

After a while, the children were 
rested, and they began to play 
again. Suddenly the biggest boy 
spied a lovely white birch that had 
been peeping shyly from behind the 
other trees. “Oh, look,” he cried, 
“we can swing!” 

And he ran to the tree and swiftly 
climbed to the very tip-top of it. 

“Oh,” ehrieked the oak, “he’ll 
break your branches! Shake him 
off!” 

But the birch only bowed and 
swayed with joy. Slowly, oh so 
slowly, she bent her slender white 
trunk to the ground. 

“Shake him off? Indeed not. 
Why, Oak Tree, I’ve waited all my 
life for a child to swing on me.” 

And she bent her trunk up and 
down, up and down, as the children, 
one after another, caught the tiptop 
of her tallest branch and swung on 
her. 

“You see, Oak Tree,” she ex- 
plained patiently, “the hickory has 
nuts to give, the elm shade and shel- 
ter, but I have nothing except hap- 
piness for little children.” 

The years passed one after anoth- 
er, and the trees lived and grew in 
the forest, each giving in his own 
way as nature intended, all but the 
proud oak. He clung to his acorns, 
he refused the birds nesting places 
and he kept his trunk free of limbs so 
that the children could not climb 
him, Why, he even held his dead 
leaves through the winter, not let- 
ting them drop as the other trees let 
their’s to make good earth. 

Of course he wasn’t a bit happy. 
His acorns became wormy, and 
something began to happen inside 
him, His sap dried up, and he be- 
gan to rot at his heart. 

The other trees warned him and 
begged him to change while there 
was yet time. “It’s because you 
aren’t giving,” they said. 

“Give the squirrels your acorns,” 
begged the hickory. 

“Let the birds build their nests in 
your branches,” warned the elm. 

“Bend your branches for the 
children,” pleaded the birch. 
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“Give and live,” murmured the 
wind rustling through his dead 
leaves. “Give and live.” 

But the proud oak tree refused to 
listen. He shrank still further into 
himself, and his branches rotted one 
by one. A great hollow came into his 
trunk, and he seemed dead. 

The other trees were very sad. 
“Tf he had only learned to give, it 
never would have happened,” sighed 
the wind. 

Countless seasons came and went. 
The green springtimes turned to 
summer with warm sunshine and 
cool showers, and in autumn the 
forest was ablaze with crimson and 
gold. In winter a blanket of soft 
white snow covered everything, and 
the trees slept. 

Then came a winter of very hard 
storms, and during one of the hard- 
est a little squirrel became lost. He 
was looking for shelter when he 
spied the hollow in the trunk of the 
oak, and he scampered into it. It 
was warm and cosy, and he stayed 
there all winter even after he could 
have left. 

Then another day in early spring 
a woodpecker came flying through 
the forest in search of food. He was 
very hungry, for there were still ice 
and snow over most of the forest. 
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Suddenly he stopped, and up and 
down the trunk of the oak tree 
flashed his scarlet cap as he pecked 
at the hark, looking for grubs and in- 
sects. At last his hunger was satis- 
fied and he flew away, but he re- 
turned again and again. 


The hickory and the elm and the 
birch nodded and whispered to- 
gether. The oak was giving, but it 
was too late: they thought. They 
didn’t know about the wonderful 
thing that was happening inside the 
old oak. The sap was beginning to 
run again, and one day a green 
shoot appeared at the top of his 
dead stump, and then another and 
another. 


Still more years passed, and each 
spring more green shoots appeared 
until at last the oak wore a thick 
crown of foliage. Of course, he 
never was as handsome as he had 
been in the beginning, but he was 
very happy. Little squirrels made 
their home in his hollow trunk, 
birds hid their nests under his 
leaves and sometimes in autumn 
children came and gathered his 
lovely red-bronze leaves. And the 
wind whispered softly to him, 
“You've learned to give and live, 
to give and live,” 


Christmas Tree 
MARGUERITE GODE 


Oh, the happiness of it! 
Upturned faces — 

Packages that hide away 

In strangest places. 

Carols sung beneath the boughs— 
Christmas story told — 

Who can count the endless joys 
A little tree can hold! 


Oh, the splendor of it! 
Tinsel bright. 

Oh, the wonder of each 
Shining light! 

Angels gracing every branch 
Bells of rainbow hue 
Myriads of candy canes 
Gaily scattered through 
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The Foolish Owl 


ADRIENNE STONE 


Taree little white owls named 
Tootsie, Whoopsie and Hoo Hoo 
lived with their Mother and Daddy 
in a big hole in the trunk of a syca- 
more tree. Every night Mother and 
Daddy flew out to hunt food for the 
family. Every day they slept in 
their tree home because the glare of 
the sun hurt their eyes. It would 
be foolish to go out in the sunlight 
when they could not see where they 
were going or what dangers faced 
them. Mother and Daddy were 
very wise owls. 

One morning Mother Owl patted 
her owlets tenderly with her wing 
and told them to go to sleep. She 
noticed that Hoo Hoo was near the 
door. He might fall out. 

“Hoo Hoo,” she said, ‘‘Come 
away from that door. Stop you 
playing and get settled down for the 
day’s sleep.” 

Hoo Hoo moved an inch or two 
from the door, but he did not shut 
his eyes. He only blinked them. It 
was dark inside the tree and he 
could see perfectly, but there was 
not much to see. As soon as the 
rest of the family was asleep, Hoo 
Hoo slipped quietly through the 
door. He flew out into the world. 

Hoo Hoo flew and he flew and he 
ilew. His large wings were like 
sails. They carried him silently into 
the blinding sunlight. All of a sud- 


den, bang! Hoo Hoo crashed into 
the trunk of a tree. He was stunned 
and his head hurt terribly as he fell 
to the ground. Before he could pick 
himself up, he felt a peck on his ear, 
then another peck. Something was 
pulling on his ear. Then he felt pecks 
on his head and body. He knew from 
the noise that a crowd of little birds 
had gathered around to torment 
him. They could see and he could 
not! 


Hoo Hoo felt sore and battered, 
as well as blind. But at last he 
lifted his wings and slapped hard in 
every direction. This scared the 
small birds away, but they came 
back in a hurry. Hoo Hoo was quite 
frantic in the blinding glare of the 
sun. Again he flapped his wings hard 
to drive away the little birds. Then 
he sailed up into the dreadful light 
and flew and flew, he knew not 
where. 

A large dark place attracted’ Hoo 
Hoo. It was the only thing he could 
see at all in the dazzling sunlight. 
He flew toward it. At last he found 
himself in the shade of a large tree. 
[ts leaves were thick and dark and 
he could see a pool of cool water. He 
perched on the edge of the pool to 
rest. 


Soon a cat crept up behind him. 
The cat’s tail brushed against some 
dry leaves. Hoo Hoo’s keen ears 
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heard. He turned his head toward 
the cat. He hissed and blinked his 
eyes. The cat pounced on him, 
clawing right through his feathers. 
Hoo Hoo flapped his wings, lost his 
balance and fell into the water. 


Hoo Hoo was dreadfully fright- 
ened. He did not like the water. 
But he couJd hear the cat prowling 
about the edge of the pool. He was 
very tired and his wet wings were 
heavy. With a mighty effort he 
raised them and flapped them until 
they lifted him out of the water and 
into the air. Up and up he soared. 
He brushed through the leaves of the 
tree, and out into the blinding sun- 
light. 

Hoo Hoo had no idea where he 
was, but he dared not alight. He 
flapped his wings till they ached, 
then he spread them wide and 
coasted through the air. This he 
did over and over. How he wished 
he had stayed in bed like a wise ow]! 

He heard a sound like “Hoo hoo, 
hoo hoo.” But it was only a breeze 
in some distant trees. 


“Hoo hoo,” called back Hoo Hoo 
anyway. He felt less lonely when he 
was talking. He called ‘Hoo hoo, 
hoo hoo!”’ over and over. 

At last he heard another ‘‘Hoo 
Hoo.” This time it was not the wind 
in the trees. It was his mother’s 
voice calling him. 

Hoo Hoo flew straight to that 
voice. He tumbled into his own 
ljttle bed, a tired little owl. But at 
last he was a wise owl. 


Christmas Eve Music 


AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


Icicle-music hums 


House-eaves wear tinkly earrings 
Of ice, and roofs are dressed 
In sparkly gowns of snow drift; 


Each house-home looks its hest. 


Cool Christmas winds blow gently; 


A crystal, jewelled melody 


When Christmas evening comes! 
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(A Program of stories for chil- 
dren about people who live in near 
and far away countries, for the pur- 
pose of promoting world friendli- 
ness.) 

Script: 

“Tommy! Tommy! It’s time to go 
to bed.” 

The voice that you hear is that of 
Tommy’s mother. You see, Tommy 
is a little boy just about your age, 
children. He goes to school each 
day, just as you do, and studies 
strange stories of strange and fas- 
cinating people. Tommy knows of 
the land where the golden apples 
grow. He has traveled, in his imag- 
ination, over the hot burning desert 
sands in a long and winding camel 
caravan. He has danced the taran- 
tella and filled his little bamboo 
cage with tiny black shiny crickets. 
He has seen the sleeping crocodiles 
blinking along the shores of the Nile. 
He has clumped, clumped along in 
his queer wooden shoes and watched 
the yellow and purple and red tulips 
reflecting their faces in the waters of 
the canal. 

Yes, all these things and many 
more Tommy has experienced at 
school through the pages of his 
geography book. So is it any won- 
der that when Tommy heard his 
mother calling for the second time, 
“Come, Tommy! Come, Tommy! 
It’s time to go to bed,” is it any 
wonder that he was far, far away? 

He slowly gave one long last look 
at the gay colored pictures in his 
new book, “In Wooden Shoeland,” 
and slowly he closed the covers of 
the book. Then he kissed his mother 
“good-night” and closed his eyes. 

For a moment, he lay very still, 
thinking of the tiny clattering blue 
milk carts and of the windmills 
with their big flapping wings and the 
great dikes that chased away the sea, 
when all of a sudden, over the tops 
of his knees, there appeared a 
brown peaked hood, a tiny withered 
face, and a flapping brown cloak, 
and last of all, two tiny feet in 
shiny, buckled shoes. It was a little 
old woman so weazened and thin 
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Magic Trips Through Everyland 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


that she looked exactly like a dried 
leaf that blows about in the Fall. 
She seated herself on Tommy’s knees 
and gazed down at him solemnly, 
and she was so light that he felt her 
weight no more than if she had been 
a feather. Tommy lay staring at 
her awhile until he could catch his 
breath. 

Then he asked, “Who are you?” 

“I’m the Fairy Everyland,” said 
the little figure in a very thin and 
clear voice. 

“T don’t know what that means,” 
said Tommy. 

“Well,” said the little old woman, 
“T’m the sort of fairy that loves all 
peoples and all countries. I love to 
travel and visit in far away places, 
and see how other people live. I 
used to build my own boat and sail it 
by a star, but now that I’m getting 
older, I carry with me my magic map 
of the world so that in the twinkling 
of an eye, I can follow its colored 
squares and circles and shapes, and 
find myself in strange countries 
where they turn night into day and 
where there are lovely children just 
like you.” 

“Is that your magic map which 
you are carrying in your hand?” 
asked Tommy excitedly. 

“Yes,” said Fairy Everyland. 
“This is my magic map. With it, I 
can show you some of the most 
fascinating stories in the world. 
It’s a little game I connived all by 
myself. All you have to do is to 
look at the map, then pick out one 
of the colored places. Each country 
is in color. It may be in green or in 
blue or it may be in red.” 

“T think I'll pick out that lovely 
green country facing the sea,” said 
Tommy. 

“Very well,” said Fairy Every- 
land, “look straight at it and don’t 
turn your eyes away until I count to 
7 x 7, and then you will see the story 
that it has to give.” 

Tommy fixed his eyes on the green 
country and the fairy began to 
count, 


“One — two — three — four — 
five — six,” she counted. Tommy 


heard her voice growing thinner and 
thinner. 

“Seven — eight — nine — ten,” 
she went on. 

It seemed to Tommy that the 
greenness that outlined the country 
was turning into a mist before his 
eyes and wrapping everything about 
him in varying shades of blue mixed 
with a lovely red like the tulips. 

The little old lady counted on. 
“Forty-six — forty-seven — forty- 
eight — forty-nine!” At the word 
“forty-nine” she clapped her hands 
and Tommy looked about him. He 
was standing in a queer little street 
looking at tiny blue houses with red- 
tiled roofs. And high up, near the 
chimneys of some of the houses, he 
could see the storks building their 
nests. 


The sky was as blue as the little 
houses and the great fields were a 
lovely green. And there were boats 
heavily laden with vegetables being 
pushed out into the big canal on 
their way to town. 


And the flowers. There were 
flowers everywhere — tulips, roses, 
and hyacinths. Every window in 
every house had a bowl of them, 
and every garden was like a great 
tapestry of reds and blues and greens 
and yellows. To Tommy, the whole 
country seemed ablaze in color. He 
ran over to the side of the canal so 
that he might get a little nearer to 
the boats, when from behind him, 
he heard the voice of Fairy Every- 
land. 


“Look, Tommy!” she whispered. 
“Look down into the waters of the 
canal!” 

Tommy leaned over still further 
and he saw himself standing there, 
but he did not appear as he had 
ever looked before. He was dressed 
in the loveliest yellow velveteen 
trousers, all baggy and patched, and 
a little blue blouse that had brass 
buttons on it. “Why, I’m like the 
Dutch boy in my book,” said 
Tommy to Fairy Everyland. But 
before he could finish what he was 
about to say, there came clattering 
down the street a little blue milk 
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cart drawn by two big dogs. A little 
girl about the size of Tommy was 
holding tight to the seat and a little 


boy was walking behind the dogs 
holding the reins and a stick. 
“Climb on, and have a ride,” they 
shouted to Tommy. ‘We are 
peddling our milk. We are on our 
way to Frouw van Klack’s house. 
We'll let you bump the big knocker 
on her door while we hold the dogs.” 
Tommy looked about for Fairy 
Everyland, but she had gone. He 
looked at the little blue cart and the 
clean and shining cans of milk. 
Then he climbed right in beside the 
little girl. All down the busy street, 
the little Dutch boy and the little 
Dutch girl kept calling, 
“Nice fresh milk, we have for sale! 
Take a look and buy a pail.” 
Tommy was trying his best to get 
his hands into the pockets of his new 
velveteen trousers, hoping he might 
find there his bright new pennies, 
when suddenly, straight in front of 
the little milk cart, he spied a sleek 
gray pussy cat that so much re- 
sembled his own Sooty at home. 
Had she followed him to the lovely 
green country and why was she 
there? He could not ask Fairy 
Everyland because she had gone. 
“A cat! A cat!” shouted the little 
Dutch boy, and with that, the two 
dogs put up a run and started to 
bark with all their might. Tommy 
and the little girl hung to their seats, 
as down the street the dogs tore 
after the poor gray pussy cat. 
Faster and faster they ran, until the 
little girl began to cry. Tommy 
could see that she had lost her funny 


The kookaburra is a bird, 
That lives quite far away. 
Australia is the home, you know, 
Where kookaburras stay. 


little cap and that the milk cans 
had fallen out and spilled little 
puddles of milk all along the street. 

Someone must have stopped the 
dogs, for the first thing that Tommy 
knew, he was looking into a large 
pool of milk, the whitest, purest 
milk he thought he had ever seen. 
Tommy had never cared much for 
milk, but this milk looked so dif- 
ferent. —- He looked for the little 
Dutch boy and girl, but they had 
gone. He thought he was all alone 
until he looked again toward the 
big, big puddle of milk. There he 
saw a lovely, lovely lady start to rise 
from the midst of the pool. She was 
dressed in a gown of soft, silvery 
satin with a long, flowing train, and 
she wore a silver crown upon her 
head. Tommy tried to get nearer so 
that he might see her more closely 
when he recognized the two little 
feet with the shiny buckled shoes. 

“Why, that is my Fairy Every- 
land,” he shouted, and with the 
echoing of those words, from all 
over the pool, there appeared lovely, 
rosy-cheeked children with bright 
blue eyes and flaxen hair. They 
were dancing and singing songs. 
They were all dressed in white and 
each child carried a “Drink Milk” 
banner with long silver streamers. 
Tommy leaned nearer to the edge 
of the pool that he might see more 
closely the message that was written 
on each child’s banner. He knew 
now why his mother had always 
coaxed him to drink a big full glass of 
milk. He had never seen children so 
lovely, so well, and so strong. They 
tripped and danced about the gra- 
cious Queen and curtsied low hefore 


THE KOOK-A-BURRA 
LUCIA CABOT 


He sometimes mimics animals, 
In jungles, where it’s dark, 


And scares the people when he 


laughs, 
And thinks it’s quite a lark! 


her. Tommy looked closer. He saw 
the beautiful fairy slowly wave her 
lovely hand and suddenly, there 
appeared a long flight of glass steps 
leading up and up and up to a 
smooth and glassy hill. 

Upon the hill there stood the 
loveliest white castle Tommy had 
ever seen. It seemed to be made of 
the whitest, purest milk, and for a 
roof it had lovely patches of rich 
yellow butter and cheese. Tommy 
could see the little children climbing 
up the glass steps, running on and on 
over a little bridge and into the 
great milk castle. 

“Wait for me,’”’ Tommy called. 
“T like milk, too. I want to see 
inside the milk castle.”’ 


And with these words, each little 
fairy child changed back to a roly- 
poly Dutch boy and girl with bright 
eyes and clear shining faces — and 
then they disappeared altogether. 
And there beside Tommy stood the 
little old lady who had called herself 
Everyland. Yes, she was there again 
in Tommy’s room sitting astride 
his knees with her big magic map 
stretched out before her. 


“Oh, but I didn’t want to come 
out of the story just yet,” said 
Tommy. “I so wanted to be King 
of the great Milk Castle.” 

“But, listen,” said Fairy Every- 
land, “I think I hear your mother’s 
footsteps coming down the hall, Go 
to sleep and next time, you can 
choose another colored pattern and 
travel away with me to another 
strange and exciting country. Good- 
bye, Tommy. And good-bye, my 
little friends of the air.” 


Our king-fisher is cousin to 
This saucy little bird, 

Which likes to frighten people, 
Perhaps you may have heard, 
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Joe Gooney Learns to Fly 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 


Jor WAS a gooney bird, a 


black-footed albatross. And he 
lived in Hawaii. He was as big as a 
fat goose, and his gray wings were 
longer. 

Gooney is a word that means 
dunce, But Joe’s family were really 
pretty smart. They could fly, and 
they could swim, and they could 
float. They could spend months at 
sea, without ever touching land. 
Joe, though, was young. He had it 
all to learn. 


Today he was learning to fly. 
First, he had to make his take-off. 
The wind would help. Raising his 
wings a little, he began to run, 


flat-footed. But his big webbed 
feet sank into the soft sand. 

Why not try that smooth place? 
(This was a run-way that had been 
made by the boys in blue. Had Joe 


but known it, their planes took off 


on this run-way.) And now the boys 
stood watching. Joe bounced along, 
the toes of his big webbed feet 
flapping. 

“Hay-foot! Straw-foot!” the boys 
called (the way they did when they 
saw a green recruit). And they 
made strange sounds, like “‘Ha-ha! 
Ha, ha, 

Joe ran faster and faster. Sud- 
denly, the wind began to lift his 
wings. He was in the air! Joe’s 


black eyes were shiny with the thrill 
of it. 


Moving his wing-tips as he had 
seen Father do, he circled the tiny 
island. The island was all white sand 
and green bushes. And there were 
tide-pools where Father and Mother 
Albatross went fishing. 


Landing against the wind was 
easy. Joe flew a lot in the weeks 
that followed. He would have to be 
good for the months at sea. For 
any: young gooney bird that couldn’t 
keep up with the rest would be left 
behind. 


Flying was hard, though, on days 
when there was no wind. Joe tried 
it again and again. All the other 
young albatross were trying, too. 
For as their soft down came off in 
patches, their feathers had grown in. 
They flapped their wings in play, 
when they weren’t actually in the 
air. It all made good flying muscle. 


One day Father and Mother Alba- 
tross tried a dance step, as gooneys 
do. First Father stepped forward 
and bowed. Mother bowed, too. 
Then they stood on tiptoe and 
bowed again. (The boys in blue 
were watching, but they didn’t 
mind.) 


Next, both birds pointed their 
long necks straight up at the sky, 
and sang “‘“Moooooo!”” They shook 
their beaks and snapped them. 
They were having a very good time. 


Of course, Joe didn’t understand. 
But one of the boys in blue said, 
“This is rich! We ought to take one 
of these birds back to the States.” 

Now Joe waddled to a tide-pool 
and caught a squid. A squid is a 
queer cousin to the clam. It has a 
fringe around its mouth. Gooney 
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birds like squid better than regular 
fish. 

Next Joe decided to do a little 
flying, though there was no wind to 
help today. The take-off, with no 
wind, was hard enough. But he got 
into the air at last. 

He flew past the tide-pools. He 
flew above the breakers that foamed 
along the beach. Then he flew 
straight out to sea. 

Soon, though, his wings got tired. 
But Joe didn’t dare land. He knew 
he couldn’t swim back to the island 
through those breakers. He would 
just have to fly back. 

As he reached the beach, he 
spread his legs and tried to slow 
down. He had seen Father and 


Mother drop like ‘chute-jumpers, 
till their toes just touched the 


ground. But that was when there 


was a wind to fly against and slow 


them down. 

Joe came in too fast on the still 
air. He was scared, he was coming in 
so fast for his landing. Then, the 
first thing he knew, he went head 
over heels in the sand. He turned a 
complete somersault. — But he 
wasn’t hurt. And he had learned a 
lot. (He didn’t care when the boys 
in blue started their strange cry of 
““Ha-ha! Ha, ha, ha!’’) 

Quick, one boy grabbed him by a 
wing tip. Joe turned to stab the boy 
with his beak. But another boy held 
him by the neck. Someone else 
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held his wings, till Joe felt himself 
being dropped into a plane. 


It didn’t hurt, and Joe didn’t 
make a sound. - But Father and 
Mother Albatross had seen it all. 
Now Father flew straight at the 
pilot of the little plane. The boy 
jumped and ran. Mother stabbed, 
too. The boys all yelled “Ouch!” 
and let go. 


Joe Gooney flopped out of the 
plane. And he walked as straight as 
he knew how to the home nest. 
Father and Mother flew over-head, 
an armed guard. 


Never mind, Joe had become a 
flier. And no bird in all the world 
can fly farther than an albatross. 


Nature's “Electric Lights” 


AINE, little glow worm — 
glisten — glisten’’ —- Only it is not 
a worm at all, but a beetle. The 
male possesses wings but the more 
luminous female closely resembles 
the larva or grub stage of the species. 
This peculiar creature is luminous 
throughout all its stages of existence. 
Both the larva and the chrysalis 
glow in the dark and even the eggs 
give off a faint, subdued light. Up 
to the present time, mere man has 
not been able to determine just 
how this light is produced. 

The glow-worm is not alone in 
being able to give off light. Some 
deep sea fish, which never see the 
light of day, are equipped with 
twin headlights much as our cars 
are. Many of the deep sea crabs 
possess protruding phosphorescent 
eyes, the tips of which shine like 
balls of fire. 

One of the most beautiful of all 
luminous creatures is the Moon fish. 
They are really lovely, and since 
they look like gigantic globes, they 
resemble the reflection of the full 
moon on the water. They are found 
only in the British seas and the 
Mediterranean ocean. 


One of the most unusual of all. 


LUCILLE H. BECKHART 


luminous animals lives in the water 
in the Arctic. These very tiny 
creatures answer to the name of 
Metridia armata. The snow along 
the Arctic beach is dry at ebb tide, 
but drenched with ocean water at 
high tide. After the tide has gone 
down, countless numbers of these 
creatures are left stranded. Any 
person walking along through the 
snow will see rising at every step a 
beautiful bluish white flash of light. 
It is exceedingly intense, but lasts 
only a moment. 


Many corals have been observed 
to give off light. Of a species found 
on the coast of Bahia Blanca, Dar- 
win writes: “‘I have kept a large tuft 
of it in a basin of salt water. When 
it was dark I found that as often as 
I rubbed any part of the branch, the 
whole would become strongly phos- 
phorescent with a_ green light. 
Flashes of light always proceeded 
up the branches, from the base 
towards the extremities.” 


Many of the luminous creatures 
inhabiting the ocean possess names 
much longer than they themselves 
are. A good example of this is the 
Noctiluca Miliaris, the most com- 
mon form of luminous: marine life.. 


This little creature, in spite of its 
imposing name, is only 1-13 inch in 
diameter, and is a spherical and 
jelly-like mass. The surface of these 
tiny creatures is covered with nu- 
merous vein-like markings. They 
are best seen on calm dark nights 
near the shore during either the 
summer or early autumn. 

An observer in the Philippine 
islands reports that the light pro- 
duced by the Noctiluca was so in- 
tense that the stars looked like tiny 
white points of light against the 
black sky, while in the ocean, the 
trails of the Noctituca were revealed 
by brilliant streaks of light. Many 
sailors report that after having 
bathed in the sea where these tiny 
creatures are present, that their 
bodies glow with light for an hour 
or so after leaving the water. 

It is not to be wondered at that a 
brilliant glow is produced by these 
creatures. So strong is its luminous 
gland that one tiny gland, placed in 
a volume of water equal to two 
billion times its size is powerful 
enough to produce a visible glow. 
If we could manufacture a light 
bulb as powerful in proportion, a 
single bulb. would be sufficient to 
illuminate several Jarge cities. 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


The Clearing Ground 


Conducted by 


-FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


This friendly inviting department is for YO U, readers of AMERICA N CHILD HOOD. 


Here you may present your problems with assurance that they will receive practical and 


intelligent consideration. 


Question: Will you kindly list sources and 
names of some of the best Christmas stories, 
both for younger and older children? 


Answer: “The Little Gray Lamb,” from A Book of 
Christmas; Stories and Plays, Skinner, Rand McNally 
(Grades 1-2); ““The Legend of Bobouscka,” Rand Mc- 
Nally (Grades 3-4); “The Camel of Bethlehem,” Rand 
McNally (Grades 3-4); “Gifts to the Christ Child,” 
from This Way to Christmas, Sawyer, Harper Bros. 
(Grades 3-4); “Legend of the Christ Child,” from 
Merry Christmas to You, Harper, Dutton (Grades 
1-2); “Finding the Treasure,” from Little Folks Christ- 
mas Stories and Plays, Rand McNally (Grades 5-6); 
“Christmas Legend,” from Little Folks Christmas 
Stories and Plays, Rand’ McNally (Grades 5-6); “St. 
Bridget” (The Nativity), from This Way to Christmas, 
Sawyer, Harper (Grades 5-6); “The Little Roman 
Shepherd,” from Little Folks Christmas Stories and 
Plays, Skinner, Rand (Grades 3-4); “In Clean Hay,” 
from Merry Christmas to You, Harper, Dutton (Grades 
5-6). 
“The Holy Night,” from Merry Christmas To You, 
Harper, Dutton (Grades 5-6); Christmas Rose,” 
from A Book of Christmas Stories for Children, Wal- 
ters, Dodd Mead (Grades 5-6); “The Clock Maker of 
Germany,” from This Way to Christmas, Sawyer, 
Harpers (Grades 3-6); ““Why the Chimes Rang,” from 
Children’s Book of Christmas Stories, Dickinson & 
Skinner, Doubleday (Grades 5-6); “Legend of the 
Poinsettia,” from Why the Chimes Rang and Other 
Stories, Aiden, Bobbs Merrill (Grades 3-4); “‘The Prom- 
ise,” from The Story Teller, Lindsay (Grades 1-2); 
“Little Gretchen and the Wooden Shoes,” from Chil- 
dren's Book of Christmas Stories for Children, Dickin- 
son, Doubleday (Grades 1-2); “Christmas Under the 
Snow,” from Children’s Book of Christmas Stories for 
Children, Dickinson, Doubleday (Grades 5-6); “Tell- 
tale Tile,” from Children’s Book of Christmas Stories 
for Children, Dickinson, Doubleday (Grades 5-6); 
“Little Girl’s Christmas,” from Children’s Book of 
Christmas Stories for Children, Dickinson, Doubleday 
(Grades 1-2); “Little Fir Tree,” from Children’s Book 
of Christmas Stories for Children, Dickinson, Double- 
day (Grades 1-2); “First Christmas Tree,” from Chil- 
dren’s Book of Christmas Stories for Children, Dickin- 
son, Doubleday (Grades 3-4); ““The Christmas Tree,” 
from Merry Christmas to You, Harper, Dutton, 
(Grades 1-2); “The Rosemary Jar,” from Merry Christ- 
mas to You, Harper, Dutton, (Grades 1-2); “Miss 
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Merry Christmas,” from Merry Christmas to You, 
Harper, Dutton (Grades 3-4). 

“The Frost Fairies’ Christmas Tree,” from The 
Rabbit Windmill, Dillingham, Winston (Grades 3-4); 
“The Rabbit Windmill,” Dillingham, Winston (Grades 
1-2); “The Little Brass Clock,” Dillingham, Winston 
(Grades 3-4); “The Christmas Hatchet,” Dillingham, 
Winston (Grades 5-6); “Kidnapping Santa Claus,” 
from Little Folks Christmas Stories and Plays, Skinner, 
Rand (Grades 5-6) “The Doll’s Wish,” from Little 
Folks Christmas Stories and Plays, Skinner, Rand, 
(Grades 1-2); “Christmas Land,” from Little Folks’ 
Christmas Stories and Plays, Skinner, Rand, (Grades 
5-6) “Cosette’s Christmas Eve,” from Little Folks’ 
Christmas Stories and Plays, Skinner, Rand (Grades 
3-4); “The Symbol and the Saint,” from A Book of 
Christmas Stories for Children, Walters, Dodd Mead 
(Grades 5-6); “A Boy’s Visit to Santa,” from A Book of 
Christmas Stories for Children, Walters, Dodd Mead 
(Grades 5-6); “Rag Doll’s Christmas,” from A Book of 
Christmas Stories for Children, Walters, Dodd Mead 
(Grades 1-2); ““The Christmas Cuckoo,” from A Book 
of Christmas Stories for Children, Walters, Dodd 
Mead (Grades 5-6); “His Christmas Turkey,” from A 
Book of Christmas Stories for Children, Walters, Dodd 
Mead (Grades 5-6); ““The Monkey’s Revenge,” from A 
Book of Christmas Stories for Children, Walters, Dodd 
Mead (Grades 3-4); “How the Gifts Were Used,” from 
A Book of Christmas Stories for Children, Walters, 
Dodd Mead (Grades 5-6); ““Tilly’s Christmas,” from A 
Book of Christmas Stories for Children, Walters, Dodd 
Mead (Grades 3-4); “The Little Green Elf’s Christ- 
mas,” from A Book of Christmas Stories for Children, 
Walters, Dodd Mead (Grades 3-4); “In the Great 
Walled Country,” from Why the Chimes Rang and 
Other Stories, Alden, Bobbs Merrill (Grades 3-6) 


Bibliography: This Way to Christmas, Sawyer, 
Harper; Children’s Book of Christmas Stories, Dickin- 
son-Skinner, Doubleday; A Book of Christmas Stories 
for Children, Walters, Dodd Mead; The Story Teller, 
Lindsay; Little Folks’ Christmas Stories and Plays, 
Skinner, Rand McNally; Why the Chimes Rang and 
Other Stories, Alden, Bobbs Merrill; Welcome Christ- 
mas, Graham, Dutton; Our Holidays in Poetry, Har- 
rington, Wilson Co.; Come Christmas, Frost, Coward 
McCann; The Christmas Nightingale, Kelly, Mac- 
Millan; Merry Christmas to You, Harper, Dutton; 
Christmas, Dalgliesh, Scribner; The Rabbit Windmill. 
Dillingham, Winston. 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


What Progressive Teachers Are Doing to 
Stimulate Classroom Interest 


Cooler Hint 

Are you using a stone water keg 
or cooler in your school? You can 
keep the water at a low tempera- 
ture for hours longer by inverting 
over the cooler a carton with one 
end cut out. Leave only the faucet 
outside. The carton and its air 
spaces have an insulating effect 
even when the sun hits directly on 
the spot. 

The carton may be decorated and 
made quite attractive. Use colored 
paper, drawings, or other designs to 
turn this utility article into a thing 
of beauty. —George M. Dodson 


Christmas Calendar 

Take a paper pie plate and in the 
center paint a picture of the Madon- 
na or any picture suitable for Christ- 
mas. When dry go over the plate 
with shellac and when dry paste on 
the lower edge a small penny calen- 
dar. If you prefer, instead of paint- 
ing a design you may paste designs 
cut from Christmas post cards or 
magazines and then shellac. This 
makes a delightful gift for Father 
or your Mother for Christmas. At 
the top you might punch a little hole 
and draw red or green ribbon 
through so that you could hang it up. 
— Helen C. Large 


A Cardboard Santa Claus 

Take a tube of cardboard that 
comes from towel paper. Cut 3% 
inches in length. Paint in red water 
colors except the face, which should 
be painted flesh color. Draw a face 
in pencil, then paint in water color 
to resemble Santa Claus. Paste 
white cotton on for mustache, beard 
and hair, so that tube is almost 
completely covered with white cot- 
ton. For hat take a piece of red 
crepe paper about two inches in 
length and about three inches wide, 
pasting to top of tube, then twist- 
ing together and tie with small 
piece of red ribbon or string. 

It is simple to make and will stand 
up when finished so that it makes an 
ideal Christmas party favor. 

— Helen C. Large 


Pretty Christmas Decorations 
Made With Paper Lace Doilies 

Take fourteen paper lace doilies, 
any size you prefer, and on each 
one paste letters of black construc- 
tion paper which children have 
previously cut out of the letters in 
Merry Christmas, as, M first and 
E next, etc. Put up on your windows 
or your board. It makes a very ef- 
fective Christmas Decoration. 


— Helen C. Large 


Number Seat Work 
(Page 35) 

It may be well to color all the 
green of the Christmas tree first. 
This will leave all the stars, bells, 
etc., in clear outline and easy to 
count. We suggest that this be a 
hectographed work sheet issued to 
each child. However, similar objects 
may be drawn in colored chalk 
hanging from Christmas tree bows. 
This would make a_ blackboard 
drawing large enough for all the 
class to see. 


Simple Tree Ornaments 
(Page 40) 

The Christmas sock may be cut 
from red paper or red cloth. The 
holes can be punched so the child 
can easily thread bright cord or 
yarn or ribbon through, holding the 
two sides together so a complete 
sock is formed. Christmas gilt 
cords are effective for the lacings. 
The sock may be filled with can- 
dies, nuts or small gifts, and tied toa 
Christmas tree branch. 

The stars may be cut from gold 
paper (or colored gold) and strung 
together by a gold yarn or cord. The 
cord should be knotted just beneath 
each star so they will hang with an 
intervening space as illustrated, 


Christmas Tree Ornaments 
(Page 41) 

Perhaps it would be easiest to 
issue the pupils patterns of stars 
from which they may trace to make 
their Christmas tree ornaments. 


Trace the patterns upon folded white 
or colored construction paper. 

1. Spread a little paste between 
upper folded area so the unit will 
hold together securely while cutting. 
This also permits opening the lower 
section for pasting ends of threads 
between the two layers before past- 
ing the layers together. Decorate 
the ends of the threads with colored 
dots. Dots are cut from folded 
paper. Paste thread-end between the 
two dots. 

2. This star is decorated with cut 
paper flower and a yellow shaft at 
base. Colored sequins have been 
added. Use glue for latter. 

3. The bird was traced upon 
paper folded at the base. Paste 
lower section together. Cut out 
neatly. Open up top and insert ends 
of thread or colored embroidery 
floss, also yellow paper bill. Add an 
eye to either side. Wings may be 
pasted down flat or the tips may be 
bent slightly outward. 

Much individuality may be por- 
trayed in the making of such simple 
decorations as these. Make the color 
combinations gay and bright. Gilt 
paper salvaged from old Christmas 
cards is wonderful material from 
which to cut dots. The colored pages 
from old magazines offer fine cutting 
papers. 


Christmas Greetings 
(Page 42) 


It can truly be said that the 
charm of a design lines in its 
simplicity. Here we have a group of 
designs that are very simple in 
outline. They may serve as an 
inspiration for other motifs of simi- 
lar fashion. The coloring should be 
flat, clear and gay. It may be crayon 
coloring, water color or cut-paper. 
To distinguish one part from another 
if the coloring is all of one kind, 
as the coat of the deer, the ear and 
the antlers, make one a yellow-tan, 
one a red-brown, and the other a 
dark brown. The same applies to the 
horse, its mane and its tail. 

Visualize a Christmas package 
decorated with several of these little 
horses prancing across it, or a row of 
deer each with a small angel on its 
back. 

The size of the cards may vary 
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and include colored stars, colored 
dots or gay borders. 


Gift Wrappings 
(Page 43) 


The charm of hand decorated gift 
packages can not be over estimated. 
The possibilities are infinite, and 
here we offer a few suggestions. 

The clown with dots and flowers 
may be all one color or it can be 
carried out in an assortment of 
colors. Overlap parts neatly, as 
neck upon body and flower stem 
upon hat. 

The package may be wrapped in 
one color of tissue paper and a 
panel worked out in a contrasting 
color and mounted upon the first, 
The edges of the panel may be cut 
plain, edged with pinking shears or 
cut in scallop fashion. 

The cut-paper border of holly 
leaves and berries may be all green. 
It could have berries of bright red 
added in place of the green ones. 
The center panel might be white 
with red lettering. When making a 
design of this type, if upon comple- 
tion you feel that certain spaces 
need a little more filling, cut extra 
berries and paste them into place 
upon the tissue-wrapped box. Extra 
touches may always be added to 
any silhouette-cut design. 


4-5. These designs are made up of 
colored papers. Cut parts with 
extended edges so there will be 
ample to underlap, as neck under 
blouse, hands under sleeves, head 
under hair, etc. 


Christmas Tags 
(Page 44) 


Develop designs for tags on 
scratch paper. Fold a piece of white 
or tinted construction paper in the 
center. Be sure construction paper 
is a little over twice the length of 
your design, and a little wider, 
before folding. Trace design against 
top fold. Color design with sharp- 
pointed crayons or with paints. Cut 
out neatly. Write name or greeting 
inside. 

Encourage pupils to make designs 
of their own. Use toys, bells, stars 
and holly as motifs. Notice how 
outlines of designs are quite simple. 
Avoid intricate outlines. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Bethlehem Poster 
(Page 45) 


Paint all flesh a light orange. 


Mary wears a soft blue robe with 
a white veil and white vest. 


The Babe has a dull red dress. 


Leave the lamb white and paint 
the manger light brown with soft 
orange straw. The pillow is white 
and the blanket blue. 


All the background may be omit- 
ted or left uncolored. 


Mary and the Child may be used 
alone, with the lamb or with both 
lamb and manger. 


Health Poster 
(Page 47) 


TAKE PLENTY OF TIME 
TO EAT EACH MEAL 


This is a very good HEALTH 
habit to form. How much time do 
you take for eating your noon day 
lunch? Do you have plenty of time 
for breakfast? Why is it better to 
eat without hurrying? 


Cut out two each of the clock 
hands patterns and fasten them into 
place on the clocks of the poster with 
a paper fastener. Then on the face of 
the left hand clock mark the time 
you begin eating your breakfast. Set 
the hands of the right hand clock at 
the proper time you should finish 
eating a good breakfast. Then, in 
the blank following the word, 
“*breakfast,” on the poster, write in 
the number of minutes for your 
breakfast. Do this way with each of 
the other two meals. 


This page may be colored and 
then mounted on a stiff colored pa- 
per background or traced onto an- 
other sheet and completed with color 
and clock hands. 


Give the poster a bright border 
and repeat that color on the clock 
hands. The clock borders may be 
another strong color harmonizing 
with the poster border. 


Examination for teachers of Kin- 
dergarten-Primary Grades (1-2) in 
the Chicago Public Schools will 
be held February 26, 1949. For 
information apply to 


Board of Examiners 


228 No. LaSalle Street 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Thorough Preparation for Teaching 


Nursery School, Kindergarten, Primary and Upper 
Elementary Grades. Children’s demonstration school 
and observation center. On Chicago's lovely North 
Shore, near lake. Beginning classes and specially 
designed courses for teachers and college graduates. 
Fall, Midyear and Summer terms. 

Write for Catalog 

EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pree. 812R 
EVANSTON, 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 


THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 


146 Kendall Avenue 
Toronto 4, Ontario, Canada 


Write for Catalogue 
(Canadian Customers Only) 


Prompt Service for the Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
and ART SUPPLIES 


For over 35 years we have represented 
Milton “Bradley A complete 
stock of their merchand is carried in 
Kansas City, at all times. 


Write for Catalog 


HOOVER BROS., Inc. 


922 Oak Strect, Kansas City 3, Mo. 


TEACHERS COME WEST. 1000's OF TEACHERS 


Supervisors and Executives needed for entire West including 
Calif., Wash., Ore. Highest Salaries. Unexcelled Service. 


FREE ENROLLMENT. 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


_ Largest, Most Widely Patronized Teachers Agency in West 
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COMPOSITE 


CLAY 


MAOEINUS 
aA 


... Plastic clay is so perfect for 
all modeling that great sculp- 
tors from St. Gaudens to the 
most eminent of today have used 


PILASILE IL IME 


TRADE MARK 
CLAY MADE 


for working models of their many famous 
masterpieces. 


Why do Experts choose and teachers use PLASTELINE? — Because 
it embodies plasticity, cohesiveness, cleanliness, durability and economy to 
a greater degree than any other modeling material. And these are qualities 
which make PLASTELINE especially desirable for classroom use. 


Always ready when taken from the box, PLASTELINE needs no prepa- 


ration. It is always plastic, yet of proper consistency to retain its shape with- 
ys p 


out shrinking or drooping when worked into the desired model. In basketry 
models, where fine rolled strips of clay are necessary, the marvelous cohesive- 
ness of PLASTELINE emphasizes its superiority. « 

Another splendid feature which teachers appreciate is that PLASTELINE 
does not stick to the hands, insuring clean work and making its use a real 
pleasure. It is packed four quarter-pound rolls in a square tuck box and 
after using it may be re-rolled and replaced in the box, keeping it fresh at all 
times. 


MADE IN A VARIETY OF ARTISTIC 
COLORS AS FOLLOWS— 


456R Blue 456C Dark Brown 

456M Bronze Green 456B Gray Green 

456K Clay Color 456A Terra Cotta (Red) 

456J Cream Price, per pound pkg. 45c 

456Z Assorted, 4 colors, 4% Ib. ea., Cream, Terra Cotta, 
Bronze Green, Dark Brown Price 50c 


PLASTELINE enables the teacher to teach correct color combinations 
in connection with the modeling lesson. 


Insist on PLASTELINE for your school work—specify it on your requi- 
sitions—and know the satisfaction of using the best modeling material made. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 
New York: 200 Fifth Ave. Chicago: 811 S. Wabash Ave. 
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., ee | pean PAINT with the right creamy consistency, and just enough body to 
spread evenly and smoothly. 
Finger Paint with the pur-r-r-tiest brilliant colors that will not spoil or 
dry out. 
Economical, too. Milton Bradley paint comes in a new quart size for 
economical school use. Because of its whipped cream smoothness and color 
brilliance, it goes farther and lasts longer. 


« AND GIVES THE RIGHT Holiday “Jouch 


Milton Bradley Finger Paints 
are brighter, gayer and cheerier. 
They are harmless to skin or 
clothing —they are washable. 

Ideal for classroom projects 

. in the making of craft items 
and gifts for Christmas or any 
season of the year. 


Ask for “Finger Tip 
Magic” instruction 
booklet. Beauti- 
fully illustrated and 
completely revised 
for classroom use. 


wn CHILD GUIDANCE 


Also available in handy sets. Complete with finger SINCE 1860 
paint paper, spatulas and instructions for use. SPRINGFIELD, MASS 

Set A — Six 8-oz. jars of assorted colors $5.00 


Set B—Six 4-oz. jars of assorted colors 3.00 we i LTO » BRADLEY 
Set C—Six 2-o0z. jars of assorted colors 2.00 
Quantity purchases subject to lower prices. Springfield, Chicago, Boston, Phila- 


delphia AND dealers everywhere. 
Try Milton Bradley Finger Paints. You, too, will be convinced. 


E-648-35 
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